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Many of the journeys of our Missionaries as 

1 take the Glorious Gospel into “ Earth’s 

darkest places” are fraught with the 

gravest dangers. One such journey, which commenced 

on June 21st, 1951 in a small motor boat in arctic seas, 

and which occupied nearly two months, is typical. In 

danger of being wrecked on own rocks; leaking badly; 

engine failures; an emergency sail which saved the vessel, and 

life; and finally a completely wrecked engine make the log of 
the trip a grand record of hope and faith. 


For 220 years our missionaries have always been 
ready to risk everything in the service of our Lord. 
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collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 
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Dispel the shadow of leprosy... 


In the treatment of Leprosy, whether by oral or intramuscular methods, 

‘Sulphetrone’ is the drug of choice. Its proved efficiency and low toxicity 
place it in a class of its own. In addition to its therapeutic advantages, 
‘Sulphetrone’ is water-soluble; thus, injection is simpler, and more 
economical than with oil-suspended sulphones. 

‘Sulphetrone’ is issued as compressed products of 0°5 gm. (containers 
of 100, 500, 1000 and 5000) for oral use; as granules (bottles of 100 gm. 
and tins of 1 kilo) for the preparation of injection solutions ; and as 5 c.c, 
ampoules of 50 per cent solution (boxes of 12 and 100). 
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56 GEORGE SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
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It trains Medical Students, attend- 
ing Edinburgh University, to 
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It grants Bursaries up to £100 in 
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Responsibility and Training 


The Sunday School To-day 
by RUPERT E. DAVIES, M.A., B.D. 5/- 
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dealing with the function of the Sunday 
School in the sphere of religious education, 
and its place in the life of the Church. 


The Sunday School Superintendent 
by G. R. EASTON, B.A. 6d. 
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by G. R. EASTON, B.A. 1/6d. 


Dealing with the purpose of a Training 
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‘Where untilled soil tells of malaria 


While world population mounts, food production lags behind. Yet crops 
could be abundantly increased in many areas if malaria were effectively 
controlled. Encouraging reports on ‘ Daraprim’ suggest that this new drug 
can play a major part in eradicating the disease. Highly potent, tasteless, 
virtually non-toxic, ‘Daraprim’ has proved an excellent suppressant in a 
weekly dosage of 25 mgm. It is issued as compressed products of 25 mgm., 
in packs of 6, 30 and 1000. 


‘DARAPRIM’ 


PYRIMETHAMINE 
Issued in France and the French Empire as ‘Malocide’ brand Pyrimethamine 
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ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE 
ENLARGED MEETING OF THE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
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Edited by NORMAN GOODALL 


The main theme of this volume is ‘the missionary obligation of 
the Church’, its principles and its practical application. The 
Editor’s introduction ‘ Willingen — Milestone, not Terminus’, is 
followed by ten addresses given at Willingen. These are of two 
main characters. There are those which reflect the political and 
racial tensions of today, dealt with by Dr Von Thadden, of the 
Church in Germany, and Canon Warren, of the Church Missionary 
Society. Others relate the missionary message and obligation to 
the Scriptures and the directives found therein. 


Part I concludes with a valuable summary of the Church in the 
world today. 


Part II, ‘STATEMENTS AND REPORTS’, deals with the 
problems, in interpretation and action, of the world Church; and 
includes recommendations relating to all aspects of missionary 
preparation and training. 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE 


There are few questions more widely discusse | in theological circles at the 
present time than that of infant baptism. This refreshing study, written from 
a conservative theological standpoint by a distinguished French scholar, fills a 


The author is a Pastor of the French Reformed Church, Vice-President of 
the Calvinist Society of France and a lecturer in the Free Faculty of Theology 
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‘| think this book is outstanding . . . able to hold its own anywhere '"— 


‘An unusual volume ... Every missionary candidate should read 


‘.. . this delightful book .. . vivid chapters . . . well produced, 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS 


Throughout the world the Sunday 
Schools form the most important part 
of the Church’s work. 


To keep abreast with modern methods 
of Sunday School and Christian 
Youth work, subscribe each week to 
the Sunday School Chronicle. 


Not only does it contain lesson notes 
for all departments, but also many 
articles dealing with teaching methods, 
Bible study and child study, etc. 


Send 1s. 6d. for the next four issues 
to the Editor at: 


104-5 NEWGATE STREET 
LONDON, E.C.1 


and test its value for YOUR school. 


‘CONQUEST BY HEALING’ 


A Quarterly Medical 
Missionary Magazine 


News about Medical Missions 
from all parts of the world 
Articles on Medical Missionary 
topics by Doctors, Nurses 
and others working in many 
different countries, and with 


the various Missionary Societies 
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INDIA REVISITED 


By C. S. MILFORD 
West Asia Secretary of the Church Missionary Society. 








The author, who worked in India for more than 20 years, latterly 
as Vice-President of St. Paul’s College, Calcutta, and lecturer and 
Fellow of Calcutta University, has just spent several months 
travelling throughout India. As he is familiar with the whole 
background, and knows the people of India intimately, he is able 
to present a vivid picture of the achievements and problems of the 
Indian Government, and also of the part Christianity is taking in 
the life of independent India. 


84 pages, Crown 8vo. Paper Case. 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 
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HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India and 
Pakistan, is a research and training 
centre for workers among Muslims. The 
mediums of instruction are Urdu and 
English. Facilities are provided for the 
study of Persian, Musalmani Bengali, 
Musalmani Gujerati, and Musalmani 
Tamil, in addition to Arabic and Urdu. 


Summer Extension Courses in 1953 will 
be given in Southern and Western India, 
Bengal and West Pakistan. 


Winter courses of study in Aligarh will 
cover Arabic Grammar, the use of 
theological terms, Islamic theology and 
practices. 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in theological colleges. 


Address Principal— 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH, U.P., [Np1a. 
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of the Selly Oak Colleges 


KINGSMEAD 


the Women’s Missionary Training 
College of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. 

Places also offered for intending 
women missionaries or missionaries 
on furlough from other societies. 


Accommodation for a few married 
couples. 


Wives and fiancées of business men 
going abroad also welcomed. 


The total academic resources of the 
Selly Oak Colleges are available. 


For further information apply to— 
THE WARDEN, 
KINGSMEAD, SELLY OAK, 
BIRMINGHAM, 29. 
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No more striking or encouraging portent has 
occurred in the Church Universal during the 
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South India, in which, for the first time in 
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by HAROLD B. RATTENBURY, B.A. 


5s. net 


The author has had access to much new 
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by CYRIL J. DAVEY 
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200 years of missionary endeavour by all the 
societies now forming the Methodist Missionary 
Society. The author has written of the main 
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when Thomas Coke, driven ashore at Antigua, 
found a congregation of a thousand negro 
slaves awaiting him. From that beginning, 
the story widens to every corner of the earth. 
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Confessions of a Missionary’s Wife 
2s. net 


In this revealing book, the wife of a missionary 
in India describes the lot of a woman who 
goes with her husband to the Mission Field. 
It is written with understanding and humour, 
and will be welcomed by women’s meetings of 
all kinds and by all who want some appreciation 
of the trials and the joys of ** Mrs. Misx.” 
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There is no doubt 


that a great deal of thinking about missions is in the air today. We 
have captured and put into books some of that thinking. ‘ Barnabas’ 
conceals the identity of a missionary from China whose Christian 
Witness in Communist China (4s net) is a model of precise thinking 
and vivid illustration. David Paton has also written out of his Chinese 
experiences in Christian Missions and the Judgment of God 
(6s 6d net). Canon Warren, the Secretary of the CMS, has found time 
to give us a shrewd and wide-ranging study in The Christian Mission 
(7s 6d net). But thinking about missions is not confined to ‘missionary’ 
books. Look out for two very moving works from the German— 
Unwilling Journey: A Diary from Russia by Helmut Gollwitzer 
(16s net) and Letters and Papers from Prison by Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
(September, 12s 6d net). They give the story of missionary experiences 
in Europe and Russia. 
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NEWS! 
The British and Foreign Bible Society announce : 
—that the whole Bible is now translated into 164 languages 
—that the New Testament is available in 214 


—that some book or books exist in a further 440 and that each year a new 
translation appears in eight or ten languages 


—that translation or revision work is now going on in over 200 languages 
spread over the whole world 


—that in 1952 the Society was responsible for distributing five and a half 
million copies of the Scriptures 


BUT 


—this enterprise, which is basic to all missionary work, cannot be carried 
on so as to bring the books within the reach of the common people of 
the world without heavy subsidy. 
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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 


REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


OUR CHRISTIAN MISSION AND 
THE RURAL WORLD 


By IRA W. MOOMAW, Pu.D. ° 


WE need to view our mission to rural people to-day in the light 

of certain new and decisive factors. While the message of 
the Gospel ever remains one of redemption and hope, there are 
new and inescapable factors which now impinge upon missionary 
service and policy at almost every turn. 

It is difficult to form an accurate picture with the events of history 
moving ahead so rapidly, but at least four central facts stand out: 

First, we have come to the end of an era in missionary programme 
and method. To admit this is in no way to pass judgment on the 
past. While in Calcutta recently we went to the place where William 
Carey began his service over 125 years ago. Friends pointed to a 
= tree where it is said he began his translations of the Scriptures. 

f evenings he would put aside the translations while he began 
another significant work on the improvement of fruits and other food 
plants. Standing there in silence I tried to envision our debt to 
Carey and to others for the solid foundation they have left us. We 
shall do well if we equal their devotion and imagination as we face 
the new challenge of our time. 

Second, God has prospered the Church in its world mission. 
To-day there are’ thousands of churches and organized groups. 
Over eighty per cent of them are in rural places. While some are 
weak, the vitality of others and the large number of consecrated 
leaders strike confidence as we look to the future. 

Third, recent world events have laid bare the need for expressing 
the Gospel among struggling peasant peoples in more tangible and 
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concrete ways. We see on the one hand a world characterized by 
great technological advances. On the other hand there are struggling 
millions to whom life means largely anguish and fear. 
Fourth, the Church is faced by an urgent summons to provide 
a Christ-like answer to the festering day-to-day problems which 
blight life and spirit for millions of oppressed people. 
More concretely, what are some of the factors which give rise to 
a new era in missions? Some have been with us for years, but not 
fully recognized until they moved to a position of prominence in 
the a period. Others are new. May we note several of them. 
nprecedented Human Suffering. Village people have long been 
acquainted with famine, epidemic and hunger. Disciplined by 
patient toil on the land they suffer in silence and begin life over 
again with each planting season. But the recent decade has brought 
added anguish in the form of families torn asunder, homes devastated, 
means of subsistence destroyed. Never in history have so many 
people been bruised, homeless and hungry. A village pastor told us 
recently that his people rarely have their hunger satisfied. It would 
seem that the words chosen by Christ to announce the purpose of 
His ministry were written especially for this hour: 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised. 


These words are a fresh manifesto to the Church in our time. 
We do not suggest that the Church alone is responsible for the 
reconstruction needed to end oppression or to mitigate human 
misery. Nor would we overlook the unique mission and nature of 
the Church as an instrument of God’s plan. But there seems to 
remain no question as to our obligation at a time when more people 
than ever before lie bleeding on the Jericho road. 

The risky aed for Land. Land has been provided by the Creator as 
a home for the human family. In that respect land is a special kind 
of or pap It is a major concern to nearly a billion people in the 
world as they vie with each other and placate landlords in order to 
get small plots to till or on which to build homes. During a recent 
trip through India, Pakistan and the Near East the author visited 
many village churches. Pastors spoke freely of the hunger for land, 
and of the security which a seal ala of land can provide. 

Land is a major factor in the revolutionary movement which is 
sweeping much of the world. In one country where revolution is 
common, three per cent of the people own forty per cent of the 
land, while seventy per cent of the people have no land at all. As 
Liberty Hyde Bailey points out in The Holy Earth, “The morals of 
land management are even more important than the economics of 
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land management’. A large proportion of village Christians are 
landless, and it would be a serious error to underestimate their 
fierce hunger for land as we look to the future of their churches. 

Rising Tide of Unrest. At the heart of missions is the fact that 
response to the Gospel has been largely among the poor, the dis- 
possessed peoples of the earth. Once they accepted poverty and 
oppression as facts of life that could not be changed. To-day peasant 

ples in many countries have come to believe they need not remain 
impoverished for ever. In the midst of usury, landlordism and 
unemployment, there is a fermenting sense of injustice, a belief 
that something can and must be done. Communist agitators ride the 
crest of this unrest for their own purposes. 

In Egypt the bondage of many fellaheen to-day appears more 
tragic than in the days of Pharaoh. In Pakistan several from the 
many distressed families spoke of our splendid central institutions, 
available largely to the more privileged people, and expressed doubt 
as to whether the Church is really on their side. Not all share the 
optimism of those who believe that all is well with the village 
churches. Perhaps no village church can be considered secure when 
struggling people can expect only words of comfort and hope from 
the minister, while they look to the left for the most hopeful solution 
to their problems of survival. 

The Emerging of a One World Concept. We used to refer to the 
lands of the younger churches with accent upon their remoteness. 
But to-day the Korean farmer, the Indian weaver and the fellah of 
Syria are our neighbours in a world that is increasingly one and 
amazingly small. Missions are no longer alone in their efforts to aid 
village people. Both governmental and international technical 
assistance programmes now reflect a wholesome world concern in 
the problems of food, health, raiment and shelter. Missionaries, by 
their teaching of Christ’s principles of social and economic justice, 
the common fatherhood of God and the inherent worth of each 
individual, have helped to generate this sense of world concern and 
rising hope among oppressed people. 

his awakened world interest provides a setting in which the 
Church must witness and serve more effectively than ever before. 
It is universally true that man lives not by bread alone. As the new 
emphasis upon technical assistance is increased, there will be a 
tendency to destroy the ancient religious faiths by which the people 
live. Their concept of divine presence, however dimly conceived, is 
often ruthlessly swept away. The false god of secularism stands 
ready to take its place. This places upon the Church a solemn and 
urgent obligation to give a concrete and tangible expression of 
the Gospel through the spoken word, agriculture, education, health 
and all phases of life, so as to provide village people with a spiritual 
foundation for their new circumstances to-day. 
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Wuart Is THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH? 


Some of the bitterest tensions and anguish in the world to-day | 


arise from man’s relationships with his neighbours in the use of 
resources which God has provided for all. What is the message of 
the Church in the presence of landlordism, rack-renting or usury? 
Too often our voice is feeble, or even silent. What is the obligation 
of the Church where, under primitive methods of husbandry, the 
soil yields only thirty per cent of its possible increase, while the 
toilers and their families are hungry, ill and untaught? What are the 
implications of the Gospel in the presence of soil erosion and neglect? 
A student of Africa recently declared, ‘It often happens that in the 
Church we are Christian, while out in the fields we are still pagan!’ 

We were once teaching the Lord’s Prayer to a class of young 
teachers in India. When we came to the words, ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread’, one young man who had often gone without bread 
in his village home asked, ‘How shall we explain those words where 
men starve?’ 

Jesus was in open conflict with the social and economic ills of 
His time. He named them with compassion and conviction. The 
weary and the heavy-laden took courage and followed Him gladly. 
To-day multitudes in areas of the younger churches are haunted 
as never before by the elemental problems of food, shelter and 
raiment. Their tragic position stands in sharp contrast at a time 
when the ‘civilized’ world is spending billions upon luxury and 
armaments. Their quest is reasonable and they will not turn back. 
The future of the Church as we know it may well depend upon the 
degree to which the Gospel is identified with the people and its 
concern expressed in more concrete and tangible ways. 


Two AREAS OF EMPHASIS 
1. Reappraise Our Present Resources and Their Use 


The churches have splendid institutions and equipment. Few 
other agencies have such resources and personnel. Are these bein 
used to the best purpose in the light of altered world circumstances 
Is the Church losing its unique spiritual force by too much depend- 
ence upon organization, tok and office? What is holding back the 
rise of a volunteer lay ministry so badly needed? 

Do secondary schools and colleges, for example, follow too 
closely the pattern of those established in early days to train workers 
for service in government? We see, on the one hand, crying problems 
of physical survival among the masses and, on the other, a flow of 
graduates not prepared to do much about it. Mr Nehru in a recent 
address pled for schools, ‘that can do more than train young people 
for unemployment and unrest’. 
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To what extent do our forms of ecclesiastical organization 
recognize indigenous cultural structures? In earlier years it was 
natural, perhaps, to take over the church organizational forms from 
the West. How well are these forms serving the indigenous cultures? 
Must we not ponder more carefully the type of church needed 
to serve and to challenge best the new rural cultures struggling 
to be born? 

We place a reappraisal of resources first, for we can hardly move 
forward carrying the present load of institutions, many of which 
were established to meet situations that no longer exist. 


2. Provide a More Positive Witness in all Areas of Life 


We would in no way minimize the significance of the spoken 
word, but we must guard against the peril of preaching as an end in 
itself. We now need to use all appropriate means for bringing the 
Gospel into the main stream of life as a redemptive force, to lift, 
strengthen and heal. There is very little consolation for those 
struggling under the yoke of usury and landlordism to hear only 
that ‘the earth is the Lord’s’. There are several tested means for 
identifying the Gospel’s concern more directly with the people: 

Develop Village Extension Service. Christ arrested the attention 
of village people because He identified Himself with them at once 
and went to the heart of their problems. The chief value of extension 
work is its basic emphasis upon self-help, use of indigenous resources 
and reliance upon volunteer lay leaders. These are points at which 
the Christian movement needs strengthening. The extension worker 
requires no central institution or costly equipment. His classroom is 
the village home, the rages ea or the field. His gardens or flocks 
are those of the people whom he serves. He is a multi-purpose 
worker, free to move among the people, working with individuals, 
families and groups toward the improvement of agriculture, home 
life, health, literacy and adult education. He is trained for teamwork, 
to serve in co-operation with the pastor, teachers and others. 

At one mission station which we visited there were three village 
pastors, an educational missionary, an evangelist and eighteen 
village teachers. But there was no one to work with the people in 
their day-to-day struggle to live. So they decided to set apart a 
young man as a village extension worker. He is a former village boy 
with middle-school training and a year of special study in practical 
agriculture and village crafts. He is married, lives in one village and 
serves in four others. Working in close co-operation with local 
pastors and teachers, the village people have come to regard him as 
a trusted friend. His work, less than a year old, includes kitchen 
gardening, poultry production, use of insecticides and malaria 
control. Village farmers call for him often, as need arises. He works 
in close partnership with the village pastor. 
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Dr Charles E. Bhatty, a secretary of the Christian Council of 
India and Pakistan, stresses the need for both short-term and long- 
term objectives in the development of extension service. 

Extension service is an effective door open to-day whereby the 
Church may speak to the people through agriculture, literacy, 
health, family life, cottage industries and related fields. Its genius 
lies in its reliance upon volunteer lay leaders, the challenging of 
rural youth, and service with the people in improving the resources 
which they already have. 

A certain amount of formal training is essential for the extension 
worker, but this cannot take the place of religious devotion, common 
sense, hard work and dedication to the cause of better rural life. 

Encourage Land Reform for the Aid of Landless Cultivators. Land 
reform has become a magic term among statesmen, propagandists 
and land-hungry peasants alike. Communists take advantage of land- 
hunger as they promise free land to their followers. But the mere 
redistribution of land itself is not land reform. Done ruthlessly, it 
can even create new problems as dangerous as those which it seeks 
to amend. Just and constructive land reform must be viewed not 
as a political expedient, but as an ongoing ethical and moral process. 
In a dynamic society it is fallacious to assume that the land question 
can be settled once and for all. While there must be a central core of 
policy, there is need for sensitive adjustment from time to time to 
meet changing social and economic contingencies. 

The Bible provides the first record of man’s duty to his neighbour 
and to God in the use of land. Teachings about land are an integral 
part of the Judeo-Christian tradition. It was unthinkable that a 
family should be alienated from its inherent rights in the use of land 
as a God-given resource. While we would in no way suggest that 
the Church should interfere in governmental affairs, it would seem 
that we must have a clearer policy in regard to the use of land as a 
habitat for the family and as a God-given basis of life. By its very 
nature land reform is largely a governmental responsibility. But 
the Church has Biblical authority for letting its concern be expressed 
in appropriate ways. 

erever we go, a little land to cultivate, a garden or a plot on 
which to build a home is one of the deepest longings of the people. 
God has provided land as a home for the family, and we dare not 
a the present landless condition of so many village Christians 
as the best that can be done. Perhaps nothing would give more 
heart and hope to discouraged people than to see a door open, as 
part of a permanent policy, whereby some could secure at least 
small plots of land. There are many difficulties. But, if we tackle 
this task with the same earnestness and quality of personnel which 
we have used in other departments of wail, the results in a ten-year 
period could be most encouraging. 
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Moderately small revolving loan funds with long-term easy 
ayments, co-operative credit societies and in certain instances 
and-settlement can be of great help and will establish a direction 
toward a greater degree of family and church stability. Of course, 
there will be some losses, but that can be said of almost any other 
type of work in which we engage. In many lands where missions 
serve to-day, land reform is one of the most critical issues. It would 
be a friendly and much appreciated gesture if missions would 
allocate some funds and ualited leadership to this worthy cause. 

Strengthen Christian Home and Family Life. Christianity is a 
religion for the family. Parents and children as individuals, and the 
family as a whole, may find their highest personality fulfilment 
within the Christian Faith. Yet in our mission emphasis we have 
tended to ignore the family as such. Schools and colleges look to 
the family for recruits, and that is all. The Church looks to the 
family as its source of growth. That, too, is well. But what of the 
family ? Had we but focused the same amount of attention upon 
Christian home and family life that we have given to institutions of 
brick and stone, the Christian Faith might a much more deeply 
rooted than it is to-day. The lessons from China speak loudly at this 
point. Nutrition, family worship, children and their care, intra- 
family relationships, housing and religious instructions are al 
elements of deep concern to the Church, and they call for special 
attention to-day. 

Challenge 7 People. During a recent trip we were impressed 
everywhere by the large numbers of wholesome, eager young people. 
Many are restive, however, and may not remain loyal to the Ehurch 
for long unless given an opportunity to link constructive action with 
their faith. We have done well in providing educational opportunities 
for Christian youth. In student retreats the imagination of young 
people is fired, but there is no programme of expression. Village 
young people attend conferences of high inspiration, only to return 
to the same festering problems with no one to guide them. Com- 
munists hold out to youth what appear to be opportunities to 
help build a better world, but it seems fair to observe that the 
Church has no adequate programme to challenge youth. 

In most villages there may be found useful tasks which would 
enhance civic pride and give young people a means of expression 
for. their faith. Retreats and camps are valuable, but they hardly 
touch the real problem. The need is for experienced full-time 
youth leaders to guide young people in their zeal for participation in 
constructive forms of Christian action. 

Include Rural Training in Theological Seminaries and Bible 
Schools. There is some questioning as to how well ministers are 
being prepared to serve in the midst of to-day’s fierce problems. 
In many of the villages landlordism, usury, unemployment and the 
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_ necessary for food were matters of immediate urgency. The 
ible speaks strongly on man’s rights and duties in the use of land. 
Yet theological ws Bre as a rule seem ill-prepared to relate the 
Gospel to constructive action on land use and family living. If the 
minister does not raise a clear, informed voice and lend a skilled 
hand to the landless and the oppressed, who will? Great is the need 
for unified Christian opinion linked with appropriate action as a 
redemptive force in our world of power and tension. We do not 
suggest that the Church take sides on political or economic issues. 
But, unless we lay aside the mantle of aloofness and let the Gospel 
be expressed in more concrete ways where men are struggling to 
live, the Church could be bypassed by other agencies. 

The shortage of men seeking admission to theological colleges 
might suggest the need for putting wider content into the ministry 
as a life vocation. Each theological seminary should offer strong 
courses dealing with the rural church and the day-to-day problems 
of village people. While the spoken word is the heart of the ministry, a 
faith which possesses the four gospels must not limit itself only to 
verbal means of expressing them. Emphasis on village life in the 
seminary might well include both study and practical field experience, 
equipping the minister to aid the people in finding constructive and 
Christ-like solutions to their problems. 

Worship and Religious Training. The Christian Faith had its 
origin among pastoral people. Its symbols and precepts are of the 
countryside. The parables and teachings of our Lord were naturally 
drawn from the village homes and fields. It may be for this reason 
that the response of village people has often been far out of proportion 
to the attention they have received. 

Too often the village people in our time look up and are not fed 
because they hear prayer and preaching in ecclesiastical terms 
imported from the urbanized culture of the West. If we would 
see wholesome, spiritual growth in the rural churches, we must rely 
more upon forms of Christian worship through which rural people 
can freely express their own adoration and devotion. We need to 
give more attention to cultivating those forms of worship—through 
song, drama, prayer and preaching—which can become to the rural 
church what the heartbeat is to the physical body. 


Let the Church bear witness among rural people as a trusted 
friend, helping bear their burdens to-day as an expression of the 
spirit of Christ. And the people will look to the Church as their 
anchor of spiritual hope. 


Ira W. Moomaw 











THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF MISSION! 
By WILLIAM MANSON, D.D. 


< toga subject appointed for our conference concerns the place 

which ‘mission’ occupies among the concepts of Holy 
Scripture, and by ‘mission’ in this connexion is meant, of course, 
mission to the world, the obligation which rests upon the Church 
to offer the Gospel to every creature. 

The point which I shall try to make, and which, I think, it is 
important for us to consider, is that in the Bible the conception of 
the Church’s universal mission is bound up, first and last, with the 
thought of the Church being ‘the Israel of God’. Behind the Church 
and the Christian religion, and behind the consciousness of the 
universality of the Christian message, stands an older reality, a 
small exclusive people with a unique historical beginning and a 
on and very remarkable sense of divine election and privilege. 

ow is the connexion of these two things—Hebrew-Jewish parti- 
cularism and Christian universalism—to be established? How did 
it come about? 


ISRAEL 


To begin with, Israel’s emergence as a nation and its particular 
consciousness of destiny date from the Exodus, the mighty event 
associated in all later tradition with numinous happenings of an 
extraordinary kind, through which the soul of a people was born 
and a new departure made in history. The salient features of the 
Exodus-event were the deliverance of the Hebrews from Egypt, 
their safe passage through the Red Sea, the institution at Sinai of a 
Covenant with their God and the settlement of their families, with 
kindred tribes, in the land of Canaan. Because of the mass of later 
accretions which have gathered around the story, we are not able 
to penetrate back to the original incidents, but nothing prevents 
our recognizing in the Exodus a mighty wave of religious awakening 
which swept over the Hebrews in Egypt. The movement was 
introduced and accompanied by revelations and mighty acts of 
Yahweh, their God, and it was carried through under the hand of 
Moses. In Exodus 3, we read of God’s mysterious name being 
communicated to this great man. It was in the form of ‘J will be 


1The first part of an address delivered at the S.C.M. Theological College 
Department Conference, held at Swanwick, December 29th, 1952-January 2nd, 
1953. To be concluded in the October issue. 
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what I will be’, a language implying a purpose of God for His le 
which was not yet disc mesg which sae could not be disclosed 
in its entirety in advance of its fulfilment (cf. Exod. 33), but which 
was nevertheless at work in their history. 

Further, in chapter 6 we hear that the name ‘Yahweh’ was a 
new name not previously made known to the fathers. So at the 
head of the Law given to Israel, as set down for later generations 
in the Book of the Covenant (Exod. 20), we get the preamble: 
‘I am Yahweh, your God, who brought you out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage. You shall have no other gods 
before me’, and the Covenant of God with Israel is ratified by 
sacrifice in terms of His commandments (Exod. 24). 


Tue Exopus In IsRAEL’s RELIGION 


The Exodus left an indelible mark on Israel’s spiritual life and 
history as these came later to be interpreted by the prophets. 

(1) The election and the blessing of Israel were projected back 
into the past to include the patriarchs of the nation. Old stories were 

thered. Abraham repeatedly, and also Jacob, are said to have 
een given the promise that through (or in) their descendants all 
the families (or nations) of the world would be blessed. 

(2) The Exodus became the foundation-fact of the whole later 
life and religion of Israel. It is the constant starting-point of the 
prophets, as far back as the times of the judges and Samuel. By 
reference to the Exodus, Israel is reminded of the difference between 
itself and other peoples, and of its peculiar historical position. 
From the Exodus the supreme events in the nation’s life are dated: 
thus Solomon’s building of the Temple is said to have begun ‘in 
the four hundred and eightieth year after the people of Israel came 
out of the land of Egypt’ (1 Kings 6: 1). (The Exodus furnished 
the Ab Urbe Condita of the nation’s history.) 

(3) The whole cultic or ceremonial life of Israel was given a 
meaning by reference to the Exodus. The great festivals of the 
religious calendar—Passover, Pentecost and Tabernacles—were all 
at first agricultural festivals originating in natural or fertility rites, 
but in the Old Testament they have all been given an exclusive 
relation to events in Yahweh’s redemption of His people out of 
Egypt. The old myths have been historicized. The festivals bear 
witness no longer to recurrent events of the natural order, but to 
the mighty acts of God at the beginning of His people’s life. 

(4) The Exodus afforded a permanent criterion of the genuine- 
ness of prophecy. The mark of the false prophet (or deceived 
Israelite) is that he incites by dreams or signs to the worship of 


1In this section I acknowledge a debt to Professor John Marsh’s book, The 
Fulness of Time (Nisbet, 1952). 
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‘other gods’ in rebellion against Yahweh, God of Israel, who had 
brought his poe out of Egypt, and who has set it on its distinctive 
course of life (Deut. 13). The true prophet is the one who stands 
in the tradition of Exodus-witness. 

(5) Eschatology, when it arises in sinful Israel under the pressure 
of the prophet’s awareness of the holiness and judgment of God, 
shapes itself in large measure round the conception of the Exodus. 
Amid sin and punishment there arises the announcement of the 
New Covenant with its interior law of God (Jer. 31), and indeed 
the prediction of a New Exodus (Deutero-Isaiah). Because the New 
Covenant carries with it an inward law, it is said by Jeremiah to 
be not like the Covenant which Yahweh made with their fathers, 
but in reality it represents the Old Covenant in its eschatological, 
at-last-complete accomplishment. The Exodus goes on. It is an 
eternal Divine event which announces itself afresh at all times of 
Divine illumination and crisis, and which will have its final 
realization in a New Age to come. 

(6) The redemptive event of the Exodus underlies the Gospel 
of Jesus and the inauguration of the new era of Christianity. The 
pattern of the Exodus can be clearly traced behind the events of 
the Incarnation and the Death of Jesus, as, for example, in His 
baptism at the Jordan and His temptation in the wilderness, in 
His teaching on the Mount as presented in St Matthew’s Gospel, 
in His transfiguration as described in St Luke and in His institution 
of the Last Supper, with its Passover background and reference to 
Covenant-blood. With Jesus, however, we have the fulfilment of the 
redemption of God, not a mere additional chapter in Jewish religious 
history. Thus, while the Exodus from Egypt is the ‘salvation-fact’ 
of the older history, the Death-and-Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
is the salvation-fact of Christianity. Baptism takes the place of the 
crossing of the Red Sea. The Old Covenant is replaced by the New. 
Moses ben iven place to Christ. The Church of Jesus has become 
the Israel of God. 

So much for the Exodus. It has left an imperishable mark on 
the religion of the Bible. Israel carries the blessing, the outward 
and inward possession of the promised presence, virtue, energy, 
holiness, truth and life-giving power of the Redeeming God. What 
now is the relation of Israel to the other nations of the world which, 
it is promised, are to be blessed in her? Has Israel a mission? And 
if so, what? 


ISRAEL AND THE NATIONS 


Israel’s earliest attitude to the other peoples is the naive one 
that these nations are to be driven out before the Chosen People 
and exterminated. But as history develops its cormplexities, and as 
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Israel comes under judgment for her sin—as the great prophets 
from Amos onwards tell her—when the Assyrians tation a flail 
in the hand of Yahweh to smite His people, Israel learns that her 
election and her calling are not so simple a matter as was ordinarily 
supposed. Sacred history becomes terribly involved with secular 
history. As Professor John Marsh puts it: ‘the meaning of history, 
the interpretation of its facts, is something which belongs to the 
objective and not to the subjective order’. Israel thinks she will 
get the blessing in one way: she actually gets it in quite another way. 

“You only have I known of all the families of the earth. Therefore, 
will I visit your iniquities upon you’ (Amos 3: 2). 

At the same time Israel is told that God has a historical use for 
other peoples. 

‘Have not I brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt, and the 
Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kir? Behold the 
eyes of Yahweh God are upon the sinful kingdom, and I will 
destroy it,’ etc. (Amos g: 7-8). 

Thus Israel’s election is not for conquest but for judgment, for 
sifting, for humiliation, for purification. But while the doom of God 
upon the sins of this peculiar people is driven home to it by the 
prophets, the fact of Israel’s unique election to the knowledge of 
God remains. 


For ask now of the days'that are past, which were before you, since the 
day that God created man upon the earth . . . did ever people hear the 
voice of God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as you have heard, and 
live? Or hath God assayed to go and take him a nation from the midst of 
another nation, by trials, by signs, by wonders, and by war, by a mighty 
hand and an outstretched arm, and by great terrors, according to all that 
Yahweh your God did for you in Egypt before your eyes? . . . Out of 
heaven he made you to hear his voice . . . (Deut. 4: 32-36). 


Two things then—Election and Judgment: Knowledge and Guilt: 
Blessing and Suffering. Israel passes through the fires. In the Exile, 
as her most inspired prophet taught, she receives double for all her 
sins, but the Covenant God in His mercy proposes a New Exodus 
for her. ‘Israel came to see’, says Professor Marsh, ‘that God’s 
servant must suffer extinction before the purposes of God could be 
fulfilled in her.’ And Israel’s function in this matter is representative; 
at its supreme height her experience reveals itself as vicarious 
(Isa. 53). God says to His Servant: 


It is too light a thing that thou shouldst be my servant, to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel; I will also give thee 
for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation to the end of 
the earth (Isa. 49: 6). 


Here, then, at the highest point of the prophetic religious insight 
of Israel, the mission of the Servant comes into view. The election 
and the blessing, the spiritual function and the historical destiny of 
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Israel are all seen in one tremendous moment in terms of the 
suffering—vicarious, as now appears—of her greatest Son. In a 
flash of divine revelation, Sean Isaiah and those who listened to 
his voice saw what Jesus saw as He entered at His baptism on His 
ministry and fulfilled that ministry on the Cross (cf. Mark 10: 45; 
Luke 22: 37; John 12: 23-24; 31-32, etc.). 

We are now in a position to understand a little better what it 
means for the people of Israel'to become a blessing to the nations. 
Israel’s mission is to be achieved by her purification under the 
hand of God and her glorification through His grace. And as a 
matter of fact, when we read the Old Testament observantly, we 
find Israel’s world-significance and world-responsibility to be 
constantly stated in the form that, through God’s redemptive 

urpose being wrought out in her, the Gentiles will come to the 

fight and will share the benefits of her salvation. Their salvation 
will come about by their being drawn to Israel, by their being 
incorporated in the holy nation. For example: 

Isaiah 2: 2 ff. (cf. Mic. 4: 1 ff.): 

And it shall come to pass in the latter days that the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the mountains . . . and all 
nations shall flow unto it. And many peoples shall go and say, Come, and 
let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the House of the God of Jacob, 
and he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths; for out of 
Zion shall go forth the law . . . and he shall judge between the nations. 


Then follows the promise of international disarmament and 
world peace. 
Isaiah 62: 1-2. God speaks: 


For Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, until her righteousness go forth 
as brightness, and her salvation as a lamp that burneth. And the nations 


shall see my righteousness. . . . And thou shalt be called by a new name 
which the mouth of the Lord will name. 
Isaiah 60: 2-3. 


For, behold, darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the 
peoples: But the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen 
upon thee. And nations shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness 
of thy rising. 


Psalm 98: 2-3. 


The Lord has made known his salvation; his righteousness he has 
openly showed in the sight of the nations. He has remembered his mercy 
and his faithfulness towards the house of Israel; all the ends of the earth 
have seen the salvation of our God. 


Israel’s evangelism, therefore, is indirect. Her mission to the 
nations means, first of all, her own redemption. Through the grace 
of God to her the nations will be attracted. She does not go to them, 
but they will come streaming to her, and will become beneficiaries 
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of her salvation. This is true even if prophetic voices are sometimes 
heard declaring that other peoples will be given a standing by the 
side of Israel in the redeeming purpose of God. The principle holds 
even when Jonah goes to Nineveh, and Nineveh repents. So far as 
I can see, there is no hint at all in the Old Testament that God’s 
purpose of grace will be offered to Gentiles on their own ground, 
so to speak, or that their redemption will be accomplished apart 
from Israel. There is no hirt of it even in what is said of the Servant 
of the Lord in Deutero-Isaiah. Rather, the salvation of the nations 
means, first and last, that by God’s grace these nations will come 
to Zion, which means in the end that they will be incorporated in 
the Holy People. 


Jesus CHRIST AND ISRAEL 


‘He came unto his own, and they that were his own received 
him not. But as many as received him, to them he gave the right 
to become children of God, even to them that believe on his name’ 
(John 1: 11-12). 

We have been speaking of Israel at the height of the great 

rophetic interpretation of her destiny, according to which Israel 
fad a representative and vicarious function to fulfil on earth. Alas, 
in the centuries between the prophets and the coming of Jesus, 
Israel’s religion, as embodied in the teaching of the Pharisees, had 
sunk and hardened into legalism. Israel’s religious privilege, her 
Abrahamic descent, her nationalistic dream of glory, her claim to 
possess righteousness in herself, had driven out the sense of her 
sheer dependence on God. She was the self-righteous nation, and 
when the Servant of the Lord appeared in Jesus, there was no 
beauty in Him that she should desire Him. 

Alternatively, as another religious tendency of the time, we 
have the rise of the apocalyptic movement of thought in Israel. 
This despaired altogether of the present world, and rested all hope 
on the coming of a ‘new heaven and a new earth’. 

What, then, is the relation in which Jesus Christ stands to the 
great line of thought which we have seen running through the Old 
Testament? On the one hand, we see Fulfilment; on the other hand, 
Transcendence. Let us look at these two sides of the manifestation 
of God in the incarnation of Jesus. 

1. He came unto His own. The word was made flesh. The word 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth. ‘Us’ in this passage refers 
to the Jewish people (John 1: 14). St Paul, too, asseverates that 
Christ was made ‘a minister of the circumcision for the truth of 
God, that he might confirm the promises given to the fathers’, 
and if the Apostle adds the words ‘and that the Gentiles might 
glorify God for his mercy’ (Rom. 15: 8-9), he is still, as his 
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quotations show ae 18: 49; Deut. 32: 43; Psalm 117: 1; Isaiah 
11: 10), keeping formally within the bounds of the Old Testament 
blessing, and of the mission and the hope given to Israel. 

In the Synoptic Gospels, too, we read that Jesus not only came 
to Israel, but deliberately confined His mission to that people. To 
the Syrophoenician woman, when she came with her supplication 
to Him, He said ‘Let the children first be fed’ (Mark 7: 27). In a 
later Gospel His word has the more uncompromising form: ‘I was 
not sent except to the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (Matt. 
15: 24). It may be that our Lord, at this time a proscribed and 
homeless wanderer in Israel, already felt the pain of His rejection 
by His own people, but there it is. In the same Gospel, Jesus says 
to the Twelve: ‘Go not into any way of the Gentiles’, i.e., take not 
any road leading to any Gentile centre, ‘and enter not into any city 
of the Samaritans, but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel’ (Matt. 10: 5-6). Though these words come from the M 
source of St Matthew, there is no real reason for doubting that 
they are words of Jesus. Even if the same Gospel reports solemn 
warnings of Jesus about the doom which will fall upon Israel if it 
remains impenitent, as when He says ‘I say to you, that the kingdom 
of God will be taken away from you, and will be given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruit of it’ (Matt. 21: 43), it is plain that Jesus 
conceived His task along the lines of the Old Testament promise, 
that when Israel’s righteousness should go forth as brightness, only 
then would the nations flow towards it. Thus it was for Israel that 
He gave Himself, laboured, hungered, suffered and died upon the 
Cross. The salvation of the rest of the world was to be through 
Israel. 

2. If, however, He came to His own, He came to fulfil. With 
Jesus the new age is not only announced but inaugurated. This 
applies to kingdom, blessing, mission, sin-bearing, New Covenant 
with aan. and everything else that had been spoken of by the 
prophets. 

or instance, the kingdom or reign of God: Jesus’s first word 
to His times, according to St Mark 1: 14 f., is “The time is fulfilled, 
and the kingdom of God has drawn near: repent and believe in the 
tidings of joy’. He asked for faith, faith in the immediate power of 
God to bring the hope of the centuries to pass, and this word ‘faith’ 
now becomes on the human side the key-word of the soul’s response 
to God. It means the willingness to make way for God in human life 
and in the world’s history. Jesus not only declares the Advent of 
the reign of God, but He offers to men at once a share in its super- 
natural power. By His acts He ene the character and the 
reality of the reign of God. The kingdom is in the midst. He embodies 
the kingdom of God, and He creates the life of it in men. He is its 
Fulfiller and its Fulfilment. 
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Again, blessing: He says to His followers: 


Blessed are your eyes, for they see; and your ears, for they hear. For 
amen, I say to you, many prophets and righteous men desired to see 
the things which you see, and saw them not; and to hear the things which 
you hear, and heard them not (Matt 13: 16-17). 

In other words, the mystery of the reign of God has at last been 
disclosed to His disciples: what to those outside remains a figure of 
speech, a metaphor, a myth, has become reality to this little Israel 
within Israel. So when Jesus says to them ‘Blessed are ye poor . . . 
blessed are you that hunger now . . . blessed are you that weep 
now . . . blessed are you when men shall hate you . . . for the 
Son of Man’s sake’ (Luke 6: 20-22), it means that the blessing of 
which Israel was to be the bearer, all that virtue, energy, holiness, 
truth and life of God which was promised of old to Israel, has 
materialized in Jesus, who is not only the pronouncer of the great 
benediction but its substance—at once its Fulfiller and _ its 
Fulfilment. 

Once again, sin-bearing: Jesus does not only allude to the destiny 
which according to the Old Testament prophet was to be wrought 
out by the Servant of the Lord; He does not merely cite it as some- 
thing containing instruction for Himself and His followers, but He 
makes the Servant’s destiny His own. He acts the part of the Servant 
by taking the sins of the nation upon Himself, as at once priest 
and victim, revealer and revelation, form of the word and substance, 
Fulfiller and Fulfilment. So by His death He not only speaks of, 
but institutes the New Covenant, not only refers to the Paschal 
rite of His people, but substitutes Himself as the sacrifice, not 
only recalls the Exodus from Egypt, but inaugurates a new Exodus. 
In all ways He incarnates the New Age, the last time which fulfils 
all time, because He is the substance of the life of that New Age, 
the promised Day of God. 

enceforth, accordingly, His followers will say: ‘We are not 
righteous, but He is righteous; we are not good, but He is good; 
we are not wise, but He knows all things; we cannot make atone- 
ment for our sins, but He has atoned; we cannot raise ourselves, 
but He is risen and at God’s right hand’. He is not only the sign 
but the substance of the new humanity. The New Age has dawned. 

3. What then of the Church’s mission to the world? Before we 
answer that question, let us attend to one other point. 

The work of Jesus in history was not only to fulfil but to transcend 
the Old Testament hope. The reign of God which He proclaimed 
stood in transcendent relation to all previous history. For example, 
it is not Moses, the servant of God, who speaks to us in the Sermon 
on the Mount, but one who is God’s Son. The law was given through 
Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. In the proclamation 
of His message Jesus had to warn His hearers that an impenitent 
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Israel could not hope to retain the blessing which it had come to 
treat as a property or monopoly of its own. The kingdom of God, 
the theocracy of grace, would be taken from it and given to ‘another 
nation’, producing adequate returns. At the same time, Jesus cut 
Himself loose from the nationalist conception of Israel’s salvation. 
He made a definite breach with official Judaism. The old and the 
New Israel draw apart. Nevertheless, as the exponent and the 
substance of the redemption promised to Israel, Jesus is Himself 
Fulfilled Judaism; and those who have received Him, and who will 
later be described by St Paul as ‘the body of Christ’, are in Him 
the Israel of God. This enables us now to answer our question 
about the mission of the Church to the world. 

We have, in fact, to take the idea of fulfilment and the idea of 
transcendence together if we are to make the right approach to 
Christian universalism. 

Jesus broke with Judaism and was rejected by its official repre- 
sentatives, and between His followers and the rest of the nation 
there stood now the stark and irreducible fact of the Cross. Yet 
the Christ who hung and suffered on the Cross fulfilled Judaism, 
and the Church, which is His body, represents fulfilled Judaism. 
Over against this now stands ‘Israel after the flesh’, the Israel that 
hangs on to past historic claim and privilege. The Church, on the 
other hand, as the Israel of the New Covenant, has been set free 
from the past, for it has for its principle of life the inward law of 
the Spirit, which it has received from Jesus, and its future history 
is to be determined, not by tradition, but by this Spirit. For example, 
the ground on which the Church was very soon to discontinue the 
requirement of circumcision for converts entering the new Israel of 
God was that both at Caesarea, when St Peter preached, and on 
other occasions, the Spirit descended on uncircumcized persons 
(Acts 11: 15-18). Thus the New Covenant was in operation, and 
the requirements of the Old Covenant fall into the past. In Christ, 
neither circumcision nor uncircumcision matter, but ‘the new 
creation’ (Gal. 6: 15). But as in the same breath St Paul makes 
reference to the Church as ‘the Israel of God’ (Gal. 6: 16), we are 
given the solution of our problem. The Church of the new creation, 
which offers the Gospel to every creature irrespective of race or 
ritual distinction, is po true inheritor of the Divine election and 
blessing, so that all who respond to its message enter! by that act 
into the Israel of God. 


WILLIAM MANSON 








THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN ASIA 


By G. FRANCIS S. GRAY 


peers often the spread of Christianity in the countries of Asia and 

Africa is thought of as having begun in 1793, and as the work 
of Europeans and Americans, as indeed but one aspect of the 
expansion of European and American political and cultural influence. 
In western Europe and the Americas such an idea may not have 
any particularly harmful practical results: yet even here it leads to 
a limited and distorted conception of the Church. But to an 
or a ortion of the world’s population, so to represent the 
spread of the Christian Faith is to condemn it out of hand. 


I 


Europeans and Americans have indeed in the latest phase had 
a big share in the expansion of Christianity. But in many, probably 
in most, of the countries of Asia the first Christians and the first 
missionaries were themselves natives of Asia. And the Faith first 
spread over most of Asia during the same centuries which saw its 
extension over Europe. This fact should no longer be virtually 
ignored, but should be given the greatest possible emphasis. 

The Jews who heard the proclamation of the Faith by the 
Christian Apostles at Pentecost came mostly from countries in Asia. 
In at least some countries, whether or not they themselves became 
Christians, they may well have been the first to make known the 
Gospel. The first preaching of the Apostles was very definitely 
limited to Jews. After perhaps twelve years in Jerusalem, the Apostles 
scattered. Where exactly they went, we do not certainly know; but 
unless tradition is very badly astray, their activity was much less 
in Europe than in Asia. If Peter went to Rome, much if not most 
of his work was in what is now Turkey and Syria. If Andrew is 
said to have preached the Gospel in southern Russia or Rumania, 
Bartholomew, Thomas and others are connected by tradition with 
Arabia, Iraq and India. 

In Syria, at Antioch (now an unimportant town with a population 
not over thirty thousand, but then, except for Rome and Alexandria, 
the largest city of the Roman Empire, with a population of over 
half a million) the Church was probably founded by Jewish Christians 
two of whom, Simeon called Niger and Lucius of Cyrene, came 
from North Africa. Later, indeed, the Church in Antioch no less 
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than in Rome regarded the Apostles Peter and Paul as its chief 
founders. It was there that the name ‘Christian’ was first coined. 
Antioch was, it seems, the first large city to become, at least in 
name, predominantly Christian. In the fourth and fifth centuries, 
Antioch and Alexandria were the two great centres of Christian 
theology, each of them far more influential than any centre in Europe. 
Syrian missionaries, mostly Monophysite »r Nestorian, did much 
to spread Christianity to the east and south, for example in south 
Arabia, where in the fifth century they built churches at Aden and 
elsewhere. It was from Antioch that Christianity came to Edessa, 
which is now the small town of Urfa in the extreme south-east of 


‘Turkey: in ancient times it was a small kingdom, sometimes inde- 


ndent, sometimes included either in the Roman or in the Parthian 

mpire. About A.D. 200, its king and royal house became Christians, 
and were the first royal family to accept the Faith: by the beginning 
of the fourth century their subjects may well have become pre- 
dominantly Christian. 

The Church of the first three centuries was probably stronger 
in what is now Turkey than in any other region. More of the New 
Testament writings were written to Christians in this area than to 
Christians anywhere else. Ephesus and Smyrna in particular were 
strongholds of the Church. In the middle of the third century, 
pagan Goths from what is now south Russia or Rumania invaded 
Cappadocia and took back with them many Cappadocian captives: 
some of these were Christians, and were the first to spread the 
Gospel among the Goths. The king of Armenia became a Christian 
about 300, and Armenia now became the first state of considerable 
size (Edessa was quite small) to have a Christian ruler. 

he chief and immediate cause of Diocletian’s great persecution 
of the Church in 303-5 was precisely the fact that it had grown so 
rapidly in Asia Minor, where the capital of the Roman Empire was 
at that time established. Christianity in the years preceding Constan- 
tine’s conversion (in 312) had in fact spread more extensively in 
the region which is now Turkey-in-Asia than in any other large area. 
en the Church’s first General Council was held, in 325, it 
met at Nicaea, in what is now Turkey, because that region was then 
so strongly Christian. Moreover, out of about three hundred and 
eighteen bishops present there, it is significant that only about 
twenty came from Europe, while over a hundred came from the 
area which is now Turkey-in-Asia. Incidentally, bishops in the 
regions east of the Roman Empire, of whom there were not a few, 
were not summoned to the Council. About the ninth century, a 
considerable number of Armenians were active in spreading 
Christianity in Bulgaria. 

To Arabia also, where now there is hardly a Christian, the Faith 

had come and found numerous adherents, long before Augustine 
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and Aidan founded the Church in England. The church historian 
Eusebius, who wrote about A.D. 300, says that the Apostle Bartholo- 
mew spread Christianity in what is now Yemen. However that may 
be, it seems certain that there were Christians there before the end 
of the second century. In the third century Bahrein had a Christian 
bishop. Probably numbers of Christians took refuge in Arabia when 
the Church was suffering persecution in the Roman Empire or the 
Persian Empire. Whether the six Arab bishops present at the 
Council of Nicaea came from what we now call Arabia or not, is 
not quite certain. In Muhammad’s time there were a number of 
Christian tribes in Arabia, and there were Christians in many parts, 
not excluding the neighbourhood of Mecca. 

There were Christians in Iraq before the end of the first century, 
and by 220 there were about twenty bishoprics there. Some Christians 

robably fled there when Rome persecuted the Church. The bishop 
from ‘Persia’, who was present at the Council of Nicaea, came 

robably from Iraq, which was then included in the Persian Empire. 

n the fifth century, and for over five hundred years afterwards, 
the Church was strong in Iraq, and sent missionaries to places now 
within the Soviet Union, to Herat in Afghanistan, to India and 
perhaps as far as China. Whether or not, as one tradition has it, the 
Apostle Thomas spread the Gospel in Persia, there were groups of 
Christians there too by 220. In 500 there was an archbishop at 
Tabriz and bishops at Isphahan and many other places. Missionaries 
from Iraq and Persia during these centuries won to the Church 
many Turks and Mongols in Central Asia. Large and influential 
tribes, such as the Keraits, became predominantly Christian. In the 
thirteenth century, the Great Khan Mangu himself is said to have 
been baptized. At the end of the thirteenth century, the Patriarch 
of the so-called Nestorian church, whose centre was in what is now 
Iraq, was a Mongol born in North China. 

Tn several districts of what is now the Soviet Union, such as 
Georgia and Turkmenistan, the Church had been established before 
the time of Augustine and Aidan; and the Gospel continued to 
spread there during the European Dark Ages. 

It is no less true that the coming of Christianity to India had 
nothing to do with ee or Americans. It is quite possible 
that the Apostle Thomas did indeed, as a persistent tradition claims, 

reach the Gospel in India: one tradition maintains that he landed 
in A.D. 52 at Cranganore, not far from Cochin in the south-west of 
India, and, after establishing the Church in a number of places, 
crossed over to the east coast, where, again, many were won to the 
Faith. The ancient Syrian church in south India has for many 
centuries confidently held that it was founded by St Thomas. 

Even if St Thomas did not spread the Faith in India, it is quite 
possible that there may have been Christians there by a.D. 180; and 
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almost certainly by the fourth or fifth century what we now know 
as the Syrian church was already in existence. This church, what- 
ever exactly was its origin, had come to be closely connected with 
the Syriac-using church in Mesopotamia and Iran, and was under 
the jurisdiction of the Nestorian Patriarch in Seleucia-Ctesiphon: 
robably it included descendants of immigrants (perhaps refugees) 
rom those regions, as well as Indians won to the Faith by them. 
There may well at this time have been groups of Christians in north 
India, also connected with the Church in Iraq. 

In all these countries, except for Arabia and what is now the 
Soviet Union, the Church founded long before the time of Clovis, 
King of the Franks, and Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, long 
before Augustine and Aidan in England, has persisted uninterruptedly 
to our own day. In several other countries of Asia; Christianity was 
known, as the result of the missionary devotion of other Asians, in 
ancient times, but subsequently died. out. Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
an Alexandrian monk, who about a.D. 530 wrote an account of his 
travels, mentions that he had found Christians (connected with 
Persia, and thus Nestorians) in Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Cochin- 
China and Tongking. It has been thought that the Nestorians once 
had an archbishop in Java, and Mingana accepts this view, but the 
evidence for it is doubtful. Nor is there any real evidence of Nestorian 
activity in the Philippine Islands, though some have argued that 
here, too, there were Nestorians. It is, however, quite conceivable 
that there were Christians in Tibet as early as the eighth century: 
in 781 the Nestorian Patriarch Timothy wrote that he was about 
to appoint an archbishop for the Tibetans. Whether there were 
already Christians in Tibet or not, and whether the archbishop was 
ever appointed and whether he was ever more than titular, is 
unknown. 

To China certainly the Gospel was first taken by Asians. Possibly 
before Aidan’s time Christianity had already reached China. Any- 
how, the Nestorian monument at Sian records that in 635, the very 
year in which Aidan came to Lindisfarne, a monk called Alopen 
reached Sian: he came from Tach’in, which probably denotes Syria 
or Iraq: he was welcomed by the great Emperor 'T’ai Tsung, who 
perenne the funds to build in Sian a monastery for twenty-one 

estorian monks, and also caused Christian writings which Alopen 
brought to be translated into Chinese in the Imperial library. For 
over two hundred years there were groups of Nestorian Christians 
in China, though dnally they died out. But in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, there were again many Nestorian Christians 
in China: Christianity had survived among such tribes as the 
Keraits and Onguts on the borders of the Chinese Empire. After 
the fourteenth century, Christianity again died out in China. 

When Koreans first heard and accepted the Gospel is unknown. 
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There were many Koreans in Sian in the seventh and following 
centuries: they may have heard of Christianity from the Nestorian 
Christians and taken some knowledge of it, and even belief in it, 
back to their own country. Similarly, when Christianity was again 
active in China during the Mongol dynasty, it may have reached 
Korea, which was then still subject to China. Early in the seventeenth 
century Koreans in Nagasaki were baptized, and when the Church 
was persecuted a number gave their lives for the Faith. Christianity 
did not survive among them. About the same time, the well-known 
Chinese Christian, Hsii Kwong-ch’i, planned a Christian mission 
to Korea, but nothing came of this. In 1784 a Korean who came 
with the envoys bringing tribute to China was baptized in Peking. 
A number of Koreans were at this time interested in Christianity, 
and asked the Jesuits in Peking to send them teachers: the first 
Christian priest to enter Korea was Chinese. Korean Christians 
appealed to the Pope to send them clergy, but their appeals for long 
found no answer. 

Some passages in ancient Japanese literature have been thought 
to show a knowledge of the Gospels, perhaps even before the date 
(A.D. 635) when we frat have incontrovertible evidence of Christianity 
in China. Professor Saeki thought that a Persian physician who 
visited Japan in the eighth century was a Nestorian priest. Certainly 
it is possible that Christian influence may have spread from China 
in the T’ang (or Mongol) dynasty to her eastern cultural satellite. 
But it may be that Christianity was not known in Japan till the 
European Jesuits went there in the sixteenth century. 

It is thus clear that Christianity was probably known in all the 
countries of Asia, except Malaya, Indonesia, Borneo and Japan, 
centuries before the expansion of European influence began in the 
sixteenth century; and it is far from true to assert that the spread 
of the Church is merely one aspect of the spread of European 
influence. Wherever there is genuine Christian faith, it naturally 
tends to spread: this is as true of Asian as of European Christians. 

It is not to be denied, nor would one wish to deny, that in recent 
centuries and in its latest phase the extension of the Church in 
Asia has owed a great deal to European and American Christians. 
But it is most important for many reasons that it should be clearly 
realized that this marks but one phase in the long history of the 
Church in Asia. 


II 


Largely, as was inevitable, the spread of the Gospel by westerners 
went side by side with the extension of western political and cultural 
influence. Both, after all, depended partly on means of communica- 
tion good enough to allow contact. In the early centuries of the 
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Christian era, there was, owing to lack of communications, no 
contact between the Roman Empire and southern Africa: the latter, 
for good or ill, escaped both Roman cultural influence and the 
influence of the Church. To England, on the other hand, Christianity 
came in the wake of the Roman armies. Many other things, for 
example a knowledge of Latin, Roman roads and buildings, also 
came in the wake of Roman political influence: it does not follow 
that all were indiscriminately to be condemned. We have seen above 
that Nestorian Christianity in China may have spread thence to 
countries with which China then had political and other contacts: 
it certainly did not spread to South America. 

Moreover, in many regions mission influence preceded political 
influence. And it was not necessarily the same groups who were 
engaged in these different ways. For example, the early non-Roman 
Catholic European missions in India were staffed by Germans, while 
Germany never exercised political control over any part of India. 
Often a mission group, it might be Spanish or English, worked in 
an area which was under the influence of the government of the same 
nationality; but frequently there was considerable tension between 
the two groups, usually because the mission group stood for a more 
humane attitude towards the local population. 

For the most part Christian expansion, even when it took place 
side by side with the extension of European political influence, was 
independent of it, and often indeed unwelcome to the secular 
authorities. In Russia, it is true, mission work was regularly and on 
principle subsidized by the Russian Government, probably for a 
mixture of political and sincerely religious reasons. This was so both 
in Palestine (especially through the Imperial Orthodox Palestinian 
Society, founded in 1882) and in Siberia: Peter the Great, for 
example, encouraged the extension of Christianity among both 
pagans and Muslims, with a view to assimilating them to Russia 
and extending his authority. At different times the Russian Govern- 
ment brought pressure to bear, with the avowed motive of baptizing 
many non-Christians and assimilating them to Russian rule and 
culture. At times, however, even here the Church felt that the 
State’s attitude to its mission work was rather unfriendly. 

Elsewhere, too, in the past, there are instances of political 
pressure being brought by European governments to induce Asians 
to accept the Faith. This was so, for example, with the Portuguese 
in India and the Spaniards in the Philippines: in the latter area, 
the extension of Christianity went almost automatically with the 
extension of Spanish rule. Indeed, the main motive of the latter 
was a desire to extend the Faith. Under Dutch rule in Ceylon, 
non-Christians (and Roman Catholics) suffered political disabilities. 
And in Indonesia the Dutch authorities at times tended to regard 
the promotion of Protestant Christianity as one of their duties: 
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Reformed Church ministers were practically civil servants and were 
paid by the State. 

At other times, European governments were so intent on religious 
neutrality that they were distinctly unfriendly to Christian missions. 
There was much opposition from some politicians to the establish- 
ment of the first Anglican bishopric in India, lest Hindus and 
Muslims should be provoked by it, and disturb the peace and harm 
British trade. Robert Morrison had to go to China via America and 
in an American ship, since the British East India Company would 
take no missionary in its ships. For some time, indeed, this Company 
would allow no missionary in its territories in India. 

In many places European prestige formerly helped the spread of 
the a professed at least nominally by most Europeans. Some- 
times the spread of the Gospel was favoured by Asian rulers, in 
some cases at least from a desire for good relations with Euro 
countries. In Indo-China, a French priest obtained French military 
assistance for an exiled prince, and the latter as ruler favoured the 
Church, which in his reign made t progress. In seventeenth- 
century Japan, the Shogun Iyeyasu for a time favoured Christianity 
and gave financial help to the Church, probably with a view to 
encouraging foreign trade. In China, such rulers as T’ai Tsung 
(seventh century), the Mongol dynasty (thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries) and Sees Hsi in the seventeenth century, for no such 
oblique reason, were well-disposed to Christian missions, and on 
occasion made grants to them. In Thailand, Mongkut was no less 
friendly to Christian missions. 

At other times, however, especially in Indo-China (in the nine- 
teenth century), Korea (in the nineteenth century) and Japan (in 
the seventeenth century), Christians were bitterly persecuted use 
of their connexion, real or supposed, with European Powers, and 
from fear of European aggression. 

Christianity on any showing is less purely western than is Marxist 
Communism; and what matters really is the truth or falsehood, 
rather than the origin, of a belief. Christianity has done much to 
humanize contacts between expanding Europe and the inhabitants 
of other continents. Las Casas and other Jesuits in the Americas 
incurred much unpopularity with Spanish governments because of 
their championship of the indigenous Indians. The Church Mission- 
ary Society and other groups of church-people, and such a strong 
churchman as W. E. Gladstone, vigorously criticized the first war 
(the so-called opium war) between Britain and China as being most 
unjust. When a few Chinese ports were opened to western influences, 
church people took the Faith to China partly at least as compensation 
for the books done in the opium trade: when western influence in 
— was admitted, to have excluded Christianity would have 
n the height of unreason. 
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We may incidentally add that in Asia, in ancient as in modern 
times, Christians have been involved in the struggles and rivalries 
of great Powers. This has caused more acute difficulty in Asia than 
in wt 7 merely because in Asia, compared with western Europe, 
personal freedom even to-day is such a very young and tender 
growth. In the ancient world for long there was rivalry, and from 
time to time war, between the two great empires of Rome and 
Persia (the heart of the latter was the area which is now Iraq and 
Iran). Perhaps before Constantine’s conversion Christians when 

rsecuted by Rome sometimes took refuge in the Persian Empire. 
ut sometimes, and especially after 312, Christians in Persia were 
apt to be suspected of being pro-Roman in sympathy, and for forty 
ears in the middle of the fourth century the Persian church was, 
anit for this reason, fiercely persecuted. Till 410 the Church in 
Persia was at least in name under the authority of the Patriarch of 
Antioch. In that year, at a synod held in the Persian capital of 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon, the bishops of the Persian Empire reorganized 
the Persian church, and elected the bishop of the capital as their 
Catholicus or Patriarch. From this time the Church had a recognized 
position as a national organization in the Persian Empire, and its 
sition was somewhat eased. In 484, nevertheless, the Patriarch, 
abowai, who desired friendly relations with the Church in the 
Roman Empire, was hanged for engaging, it was alleged, in treason- 
able correspondence with the Roman Emperor Zeno. After 410 it 
was largely independent of the Church in the Roman Empire 
administratively: it became completely so when the Bishop of 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon was in 424 given the title Patriarch, and appeals 
were forbidden from his decrees to western Patriarchs. The Persian 
church now proclaimed its independence of both Constantinople 
and Rome. There was no breach in either faith or order involved 
in this. Indeed, the Persian church not only kept the historic 
scriptures, creeds and sacraments, it now adopted, as it had not 
done before, the canons of the Council of Nicaea, concerning the 
holding of regular synods, the church calendar, and so on: in one 
city there might not be more than one bishop; a bishop was not to 
be elected by less than three bishops, and could be legally installed 
only after the Patriarch had confirmed his election. In 603 the 
Patriarch of Seleucia-Ctesiphon went with the Persian army to pray 
for its success as it invaded the Roman Empire. The parallel is 
obvious with the position to-day of the Church in the Communist 
world, especially China, vis-d-vis the free world. 

In a word, during the modern period, when alone Europeans 
have been connected with the extension of Christianity in Asia, this 
extension has to some extent gone side by side with the spread of 
European and American political and cultural influence. Such 
connexion and entanglement is inevitable: the Church in this 
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world, whether in Europe or Asia, cannot be completely detached 
and aloof from it. (Even the former spread of Hinduism in Indonesia, 
and of Confucianism from China to other countries of eastern Asia, 
was not unconnected with political and cultural factors.) Professor 
John Baillie has reminded us! that, real as is the danger of a wrong 
entanglement of Christianity with political and cultural ends, the 
opposite danger has no less to be guarded against: Christianity 
should not ignore and neglect the ee in which we live, it should 
not be ‘merely compartmental instead of informing and transfigurin 

the whole of life’. What matters is the nature of the connexion, an 


whether the Church merely serves, as sometimes it has served, 


some purely political and secular and selfish end, or whether it is 
faithful to the kingdom of God. 


G. Francis S. Gray 
1J7.R.M., April 1952. 

















ORTHODOX MISSIONS TO-DAY 
By S. BOLSHAKOFF, D.D. 


SYRIAN AND BYZANTINE MISSIONARIES 


so haar wa all the modern Orthodox missions were initiated by 
the Russians, but it should not be assumed that until the 
Russians came forward there were no Orthodox missionaries. The 
Eastern Roman Empire, later known as Byzantine, produced many 
great missionaries, who founded several Eastern churches which are 
either wholly or partly in union with the Orthodox to-day, or at 
least in friendly relations with them. The Syrians alone founded the 
Persian church, now known as the Assyrian church, the Georgian 
church, the Ethiopian church, the Jacobite church of South India 
and—up toa point—the Armenian church." All these eastern churches 
were founded in the Patristic period, in the early era of the Church. 

The Byzantines, who in the ninth century began their vigorous 
missionary activities, evangelized the Serbs and the Bulgarians and 
later the Russians. They also evangelized the Romano-Dacian tribes, 
which formed in due course the present Rumanian nation, as well 
as the Albanians. The Byzantines did their best to convert the 
Hungarians, the Poles and the Czechs, but were obliged to abandon 
them to the Latin missionaries on account of political circumstances. 
Their efforts to evangelize the Khozars of the Volga and the 
Caucasian tribes were also given up for similar reasons. 

The Muslim conquest of Persia, Syria, the Holy Land and 
Egypt put an end to the missionary activities of the Syrians, while 
the Latin conquest of Constantinople in 1204, followed by the 
Turkish conquest in 1453, did the same for the Byzantines. Since 


that date the Orthodox missions have, to all intents and purposes, 
been Russian:? 


RusstIAN MISSIONS IN THE PAsT 


Byzantine Christianity was acknowledged in 988, by St Vladimir, 
Grand Duke of Kiev, as the religion of the Russian nation. In 1037 
the newly founded Russian dioceses became a province of the 


1 The wore py church was founded by St Frumentius, a Syrian, but it 
always depended on the See of Alexandria. 

2 For an account of the history and present state of Russian missions see 
S. Bolshakoff, The Foreign Missions of the Russian Orthodox Church (London: 
S.P.C.K., 1943). : 

The latest developments are described in an article by the same writer in 
Novoe Missionerskoe Obozrenie, a periodical dedicated to the Orthodox missions. 
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Patriarchate of Constantinople and remained in this position till 
1448, when the Russian church became independent. The chris- 
tianization of the ancient Russia was rapid: first the Slavs and then 
the Finns were evangelized. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the Russian church consisted of fifteen well-organized 
dioceses and it possessed many monasteries, schools and institutions 
In 1237 the Mongols invaded Russia, which remained, till 1480, 
with the exception of the great Northern Republic of Novgorod 
and several western principalities (which were absorbed by the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania), their tributary state. But in contrast 
to the fate of the Syrian and Byzantine missions as a result of the 
Muslim conquest, the Mongol domination of Russia not only failed 
to arrest the progress of Russian missionary activities, but, rather, 
increased them. Russia preserved its own organization and inner life. 

During the Mongol domination the Russians organized their 
missions to the pagan Lithuanians and Karelians and began 
proselytizing among the Mongols themselves. To this period belongs 
also the first Russian mission to the Finnish tribes of the Volga, 
the Urals and Arctic Russia. Soon after the Russians had thrown 
off the Mongol yoke and had become masters of their former over- 
lords, they began very successful missions among the Muslim tribes 
of the Volga, which they extended afterwards to Siberia. In 1685 
the Russians founded their mission in China and greatly extended 
their activities among the Muslims, the Buddhists and Shamanists 
of the Russian Empire. In 1794 the Russians founded their first 
mission in America—in Alaska. At the same time they began to 
work for the return to Orthodoxy of the Ukrainian Uniates of the 
former Polish kingdom. 

Russian missionary activities in the nineteenth century were 
varied and generally successful: the missions to the Muslims, 
Buddhists and Shamanists of the Empire were reorganized. Millions 
of Uniates and Old Believers and hundreds of thousands of Lutherans 
in the Baltic provinces and elsewhere joined the Russian church. 
The Ossetians of the Caucasus, who had lapsed into Islam, were 
regained. Abroad, the mission to China was developed and the 
Russian mission to Japan began in 1861. The missions to Korea 
and Manchuria followed. In 1841 a Russian mission was founded 
in Jerusalem, and in 1882 the Imperial Palestinian Society, which 
contributed greatly to the maintenance of Orthodoxy in the Near 
and Middle Fast among the Arab-speaking Syrians. At the end of 
the century, in 1898, several Nestorian, or Assyrian, clergy and 
laity were admitted into the Russian church. The Russian mission 
in North America developed strongly and the first Orthodox church 
in South America was opened in the late eighties. The Bolshevik 
Revolution and the fall of the Russian Empire failed to arrest the 
progress of the Orthodox missions, as will be seen later. The 
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fundamental principles of the Russian missionary activities were 
simple, and thanks to them all these missions survived, in the same 
way as the Russian church itself survived all the troubles, horrors 
and difficulties involved in the great social revolution. These 
essential Russian missionary — were enunciated by the 
illustrious Russian orientalist—N. Ilminski (1822-91). He advocated 
and obtained the general acceptance of his thesis that Orthodoxy 
must be preached to each nation in its own tongue. Each mission 
must translate the sacred Scriptures and Orthodox liturgical books 
into the language of its people or peoples. Secondly, as soon as 
ossible, indigenous clergy and teachers must be trained and the 
Russians withdrawn. Thirdly, each mission should be made ready 
to stand on its own feet without a continuous reliance on Russian 
funds and missionaries. Generally speaking, Russian missionaries 
avoided bureaucracy, looking upon a nationals as children to be 
educated and mothered as long as possible. They also avoided 
turning them into imitation Russians and imposing upon them 
Russian manners, customs or language. While there are a multitude 
of missionary societies in the West, often overlapping in the mission 
field, there was in Russia only one Orthodox Missionary Society, 
founded in Moscow in 1868, with a committee in every diocese. 
There were also, it is true, five other missionary societies, but they 
were merely regional auxiliaries to the first. 


OrTHODOX MISSIONS IN THE SovieT UNION 


A Soviet decree of January 23rd, 1918, not only separated the 
Church from the State but also deprived the Church of corporate 
juridical rights, confiscated its bank deposits and landed property, 
including even the church buildings, suppressed religious instruction 
in all schools, abolished the registration by the clergy of births, 
marriages and deaths and closed all theological academies and 
seminaries. Soon after, monasteries and religious societies began to 
be dissolved. In this way the Orthodox Missionary Society and its 
organ, Missionerskoe Obozrenie, disappeared. A long and painful 
period of suffering began for the Church, but it survived all the 
efforts to break it from within, through the divisions fomented by 
‘the Living Church’, ‘the Renovators’ and others, and from without 
through the gigantic and prolonged godless propaganda, combined 
with which was a bloody persecution of clergy and laity, who, it 
was alleged, were counter-revolutionaries. In 1936 the persecution 
began to decrease and in 1943 a modus vivendi was established 
between the Soviet Government and the Russian church. Two 
theological academies and ten seminaries have since then been re- 
opened, seventy dioceses have been organized and nearly a hundred 
monasteries revived or, rather, officially recognized. The Soviet 
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Government came to the conclusion that violent persecution cannot 
destroy religion but, rather, helps it. The Government therefore 
legalized religion in the hope that it will disappear later on, as the 
godless schools make headway. Officially the Church still has freedom 
of worship only, and not of propaganda. Missionary activities on 
any large scale and in any well-organized form, therefore, are pre- 
cluded. But it is only formally so. When missionary activities fit 
into the general Soviet policy they are not merely welcomed but 
are effectively pene By 1945 the long-standing schism of the 
Renovators, who opposed the late Patriarch of Moscow, Tikhon 
Belavin, and claimed in 1925, 12,593 parishes, divided into 108 
dioceses and served by 192 bishops and 16,540 clergy, was 
ended. All remaining Renovators submitted to the Patriarch. 
In 1946 the Ukrainian Uniate church of Galicia was detached from 
Rome and reunited with the Patriarchate of Russia. On March 8th, 
1946 an assembly of the Uniate clergy was convened in Lvov to 
vote the reunion. All Uniate prelates and over five hundred priests, 
who opposed this reunion, had previously been deported as enemies 
of the régime. In this way nearly four million were united to the 
Orthodox Church. In 1949 the last Uniate diocese in the Soviet 
Union, that of Mukachevo, formerly in Czechslovakia, was united 
with the Russian church, bringing 400,000 faithful. How lasting 
this union will prove to be, no one can tell. In the past, the Uniates, 
once they were united with the Orthodox, remained loyal, with 
only a few exceptions, although all kinds of methods of persuasion, 
not always very gentle ones, were used. Some efforts were made 
to recover the Russian Old Ritualists for the Patriarchate, but with 
only modest results. There was no proselytizing by the Orthodox 
among the four million Russian Protestants, most of them Baptists. 
The Latvian and Estonian Orthodox churches, formed chiefly from 
the descendants of those Estonian and Latvian Lutherans who 
became Orthodox in the last century, still survive. The Estonian 
Orthodox church, which claimed in 1936 220,000 persons, of whom 
110,000 were Estonians, and consisted of two dioceses, forms now 
a single diocese. Its bishop is an Estonian, Mgr Roman Tang. The 
liturgical language is Estonian. The Latvian church now forms a 
single diocese of Riga. Its present Archbishop, Mgr Philaret, is 
Russian. In 1936 the Latvian church claimed 240,000 persons, of 
whom 70,000 were Latvian. 

We know much less of the non-Russian Orthodox in the old 
Soviet Union, within its pre-war frontiers. We have some reliable, 
although indirect, information that the Komi, known to the Russians 
as Zuiryans, have persevered well in their faith. Their liturgical 
lan; is Komi. They were evangelized in the fourteenth century 
and form now the diocese of Ishev-Udmurt. The Orthodox Tatars 
and Chuvashes also remained loyal to their faith. They. live mostly 
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in the archdiocese of Kazan and use Tatar and Chuvash in their 
Liturgy. The Archbishop of Kazan, Mgr Korolev (d. 1952), 
visited the non-Russian Orthodox of his diocese in 1951 and was 
well received. The Orthodox Georgians in the Caucasus, who form 
their own Patriarchate, have a hundred large parishes in their 
Republic, which is divided into four dioceses. Their liturgical 
language is Georgian. The Orthodox Votyaks of the diocese of Kirov 
remained even more strongly Orthodox than the Russians. The 
Mordvinians and the Cheremis of the Volga provinces have an even 
better record. Numerous missions of the diocese of Alma Ata, in 
Central Asia, have survived, and in the last few decades there have 
been a number of conversions from Islam in the neighbouring 
diocese of Tashkent. The great missionary diocese of Omsk, in 
western Siberia, was led till recently by Archbishop Juvenal Kilin, 
an émigré prelate, formerly a missionary in Manchuria and other 
parts of China. He has a ——_ bishop in Biisk, a missionary 
centre for the Altai Mountains. Eastern Siberia is now ruled from 
Irkutsk. Detailed information is lacking, but there are signs that 
the Yakut and Mongol (Buryat) Orthodox have not disappeared. 
There may still be millions of non-Russian Orthodox in the Soviet 
Union. 


Tue Far East 


The oldest Orthodox mission in the Far East is in China. It 
began in 1685 and set out to provide chaplains for the Siberian 
Cossacks who formed a squadron in the Chinese Imperial Guards. 
In due course the descendants of these Cossacks became pure Chinese, 
known as Alabazin Chinese. The centre of the Russian mission in 
China was Bei-Guan Monastery, in Peking, the head of which 
always acted also, till 1858, as Russian Imperial Ambassador to the 
Court of Peking. The Russian mission in Peking provided Russia 
with many great sinologists. For a long time the Russian missionaries 
ministered only to the Alabazin Chinese. In 1838 there were but 
five hundred Orthodox Chinese and about a thousand at the time 
of the Boxer Rebellion in 1901, when four hundred Orthodox 
Chinese were killed. In 1906, there were 80,000 Orthodox of all 
races in China, and in 1940 they were 200,000 strong, most of them 
Russian businessmen, traders, settlers and émigrés, as well as the 
Buryats, Tatars and Tungus. In the Liturgy the Chinese and the 
Slavonic languages were used. The mission was headed by an arch- 
bishop in Peking, assisted by two suffragan bishops, one in Shanghai 
and another for Sinkiang. This archbishop was under the juris- 
diction of the Russian Episcopal Synod Abroad. The mission 
possessed several monasteries and institutions. There were also a 
growing number of Chinese clergy. The Mao Tse-tung conquest 
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of China radically changed the position of the Orthodox mission. 
Unlike the western missionaries, the Orthodox are protected by the 
Stalin-Mao Tse-tung understanding. Large numbers of Chinese 
Christians, deprived of their missionaries and clergy, continually 
drift now into the Orthodox Church, which, it is reported, has 
200,000 Chinese adherents distributed in 150 parishes. Archbisho 
Victor, of Peking, who has since been made Russian Patriar 
Exarch for Eastern Asia, has two suffragan bishops, an Alabazin 
Chinese, Mgr Simeon Du, in Shanghai rem a Russian, Mgr Nicandre 
Viktorov, in Harbin. 

The Russian mission in Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) formed 
until 1938 the Vicariate of Urumchi, with Mgr Juvenal Kilin, the 
present Archbishop of Omsk, as its bishop. There were eight parishes 
altogether, with fifteen thousand faithful. Soon after the war the 
Archpriest Dimitry Mlodzyanovsky came to Sinkiang to reorganize 
the Orthodox parishes there. The number of the Orthodox is 
reported to be increasing, with many conversions among the 
Chinese. 

The Russian mission in Manchuria began in 1898. In 1922 the 
Manchurian parishes were organized into the diocese of Harbin. 
In 1941 the latter had 69 parishes, served by 217 clergy. There 
were three monasteries, a theological faculty, a seminary, the 
Orthodox University of St Vladimir in Harbin and many institutions. 
The Orthodox population was estimated at 100,000 strong, chiefly 
Russians but also Manchurian Tungus, Chinese, Buryat-Mongols, 
Japanese and Koreans. The inauguration of the Chinese Communist 
— did not help the Orthodox, rather the reverse. For reasons 
still unknown the Chinese dispersed the majority of the Russian 
settlers in Manchuria. The Siberian Cossacks of Trekhrechie were 
obliged to leave for Siberia, where they are now settled near the 
Chinese frontier. A number of Russian émigrés were deported to 
Sinkiang. Even the Metropolitan Nestor of Manchuria was arrested 
and was deported to the Soviet Union. It was necessary to send 
a Russian prelate from Moscow, the late Bishop Nestor Sidoruk, 
to straighten the position. Finally a solution agreeable to the Chinese 
Communists was found. The metropolitan see of Harbin was 
suppressed and the number of parishes reduced from sixty-nine to 
sixteen. Manchuria was nen ta to a vicariate of the see of Peking 
and left in the charge of the former suffragan of the deported 
metropolitan, Mgr Nicandre Viktorov. The faculty of theology, 
however, remains. There are still two hundred priests in Manchuria 
in training for work in China (where the Communists are said to 
be pressing for the speedy sinicization of the Orthodox Church). 


1 According to , of Moscow (Feb. 1953), the Orthodox Church in China 
now consists of five dioceses: roe. Shanghai, Tienstin, Harbin,’ Sinkiang. 
A church review, Kitaiisky Blagovestnik, is published in Peking. 
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The Russian mission in Japan began in 1861. In 1880 it became 
a diocese in the Russian church. By 1890 there were 17,614 faithful, 
scattered among 215 stations. They were served by 24 clergy and 
125 catechists. Neither the Russo-Japanese war nor the Soviet 
revolution arrested the growth of the diocese. In 1931 it consisted 
of 30 parishes served by 37 clergy and 30 catechists, all Japanese. 
The number of the Orthodox was estimated at about 30,000, half 
of whom were regular churchgoers. The first Japanese Orthodox 
bishop, Mgr Nicholas Ono, was consecrated in 1941. The diocese 
of Japan was always under the direct jurisdiction of the Russian 
Patriarchate. Soon after the war the Japanese Orthodox intended 
to enter into relations with Moscow, a proposal which was frowned 
on by the Occupation authorities, a suggested as a suitable 
person for the archbishopric of Tokyo one of the Russian-American 

relates. Bishop Benjamin Basaluiga, American-born Bishop of 
Pittsburg, became in due course Archbishop of Japan, duly elected 
by the Orthodox Assembly of clergy and laity. In 1951 the Orthodox 
Church of Japan boasted 33,122 faithful, of whom only 14,350 
could be classified as regular churchgoers. There are 167 emis 
and chapels, 20 clergy and 23 catechists, all, except the archbishop, 
Japanese. There is a great shortage of clergy and so far no seminary. 
Not all Japanese recognized the American archbishop. Some still 
acknowledge Mgr Nicholas Ono, who has a few congregations. The 
liturgical language is, of course, Japanese. 

The Russian mission to the Koreans was established in 1897. 
The Russo-Japanese war, the Soviet revolution and subsequent 
events prevented the rapid growth of this mission, which numbered 
in 1934 merely seven hundred Orthodox Koreans, distributed over 
six congregations. The number of the Orthodox Koreans increased 
during the war period. The division of Korea into a Soviet and an 
American zone involved the Russian mission in grave difficulties. 
Archimandrite Polycarp, its Superior, refused to acknowledge 
Archbishop Basaluiga or to hand over the mission to him, and 
Father Alexis Kim, a Korean, was appointed in his place. The 
Korean war merely increased the difficulties for the Orthodox of 
both zones. 


Tue NEAR AND MIDDLE East 


The Russian missions in the Near East began with the efforts of 
the Russian Exarch of Ronn Mgr Theophilact Rusanov, between 
1817 and 1821, to regain for Orthodoxy 47,000 Ossetians in the 
Caucasus who had lapsed into Islam in dhe preceding centuries. 
This he achieved with the assistance of Georgian missionaries. 
Between 1836 and 1860, 40,000 more Ossetians were regained 
from Islam. A special society for promoting Orthodox Christianity 
19 
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in the Caucasus was founded in 1860. In 1g00 this society maintained 
fifty-eight parish schools, one seminary and one convent. The 
liturgical language used was Ossetian. The Ossetians remained 
Orthodox after the Soviet revolution. The mother of the late 
Marshal Stalin, an Ossetian, lived and died a devout Orthodox. 

In 1841 the Russian church sent a learned priest to Jerusalem 
to represent it before the Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem and 
to care for the Russian pilgrims. In this way the Russian mission 
to the Holy Land was established. In 1882 this mission received 
assistance in the Imperial Palestinian Society, which soon became 
greatly interested in the education and welfare of the Orthodox of 

alestine and Syria. For a number of reasons the Orthodox 
population of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, which in 1840 formed 
go per cent of all Palestinian Christians, declined to 67 per cent 
forty years later. A good many became Uniate or Protestant. This 
drift was arrested by the Palestinian Society. In 1906 the latter 
possessed 101 schools in Palestine and Syria with 10,430 pupils and 

63 teachers. A training college for teachers was established in 

azareth. The society assisted many Orthodox Arabs, financing 
their higher education in Russia. A number of the Arab prelates, 
including the present Patriarch of Antioch himself, were trained in 
Russia. The Russian mission in Jerusalem made strong headway: 
large churches, hostels for pilgrims, monasteries and convents were 
built all over Palestine. After the Soviet revolution the Russian 
mission in Palestine fell on hard times. There were no more Russian 
pilgrims and no support from Russia. The Russian Episcopal Synod 
Abroad took over the administration of the mission, while the 
Palestinian Society became dormant. In 1946 the Russian Patriarch 
Alexis, accompanied by Metropolitan Nicholas of Krutitsi, visited 
the Holy Land, but the Russian émigré clergy boycotted their visit. 
In 1948 the Israeli Government transferred to the Russian 
Patriarchate all the Russian ecclesiastical property in their territory. 
Archimandrite Leonid, sent from Moscow, took it over in November, 
1948. Archimandrite Anthony, the former Superior of the Russian 
mission, who opposed the Patriarchate, as well as those monks and 
nuns who supported him, left Israel for Jordan, where they retain 
a few churches, monasteries and properties. The property of the 
Russian church in Palestine is now valued at $100,000,000. The 
property of the Palestinian Society, valued at some dozen millions 
of dollars, was left unsettled. The present Superior of the Russian 
mission in Palestine is Archimandrite Ignatius, a graduate of the 
revived Moscow Theological Academy. He is assisted by five priests. 
Whereas in 1914 the Russian mission possessed a staff of five 
hundred clergy, monks and nuns, a mere hundred were left by 1948, 
of whom about fifty remained in Israel. The present Superior is 
very active: churches and monasteries are being thoroughly repaired, 
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aged monks and nuns are well looked after and an effort is being 
made to revive the activity of the Palestinian Society. It was re- 
established last year in Moscow and is claiming back its properties 
in the Holy Land with the support of the Soviet legation in Israel. 
The Russian mission in Persia began in 1898, when 50,000 
Nestorian Assyrians sought and gained admission to the Orthodox 
Church. By 1910 there were eighty Assyrian Orthodox parishes in 
Persia and Turkey. The first world war, as is well known, 
brought many hardships and sorrows to the Assyrians, thousands of 
whom perished. In 1930 the Orthodox Assyrians numbered about 
0,000 and resided mostly in Iraq. Their present bishop is Mar 
ohannan. He recently visited the Assyrian Patriarch in U.S.A, for 
whom he ordained six clergy last year in Persia. It is stated that the 
Bishop depends now on the Orthodox Patriarch of Rumania. 
Formerly the Orthodox Assyrians were under Russian jurisdiction. 


NorTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The first Orthodox mission in America was founded in 1794 by 
ten Russian monks of Valaam, in Alaska. The mission sought to 
serve Russian settlers and to evangelize the native-born people. The 
Alaskan mission depended first on the see of Irkutsk in Siberia and 
subsequently on the see of Petro-pavlovsk in Kamchatka. It became 
an independent diocese only in 1870. In 1872 the see of the diocese 
was moved to San Francisco and in 1905 to New York. All Orthodox 
in America were subject to this Russian diocese. At that time all 
Orthodox in America totalled less than fifty thousand, most of them 
Rumanian and Slavonic immigrants, Syrian Arabs and Alaskans. 
The Ukrainian Uniates, who began to return to Orthodoxy on their 
arrival in America from Austria-Hungary, were already 10,817 
strong. The Russians proper and the Greeks formed small minorities. 
The clergy numbered 74, with 40 lay readers. There were 66 churches 
and 484 chapels. The Soviet revolution and the massive immigration 
of the Orthodox into America changed the picture. Instead of being 
dependent on the Russian bishop in New York, the American 
Orthodox are now divided into a number of national dioceses, 
Greek, Russian, Ukrainian, Serbian, Syrian. Each diocese depends 
on its mother church. There are now 35 Orthodox bishops in North 
America and as many as 1114 congregations, 914 of which are in 
the United States, 104 in Canada, 94 in Alaska and 2 in Mexico. 
The number of the Orthodox is known only approximately. The 
Greeks claim 1,000,¢c ‘9, the Russians 400,000, the Serbs and the 
Syrians 75,000 each. The total number must be nearly 2,000,000. 
In 1943 the American Orthodox actually claimed to have 25 bishops, 
1500 priests, 155 ordinands and 5,000,000 faithful. The number of 
bishops and priests now greatly exceeds these figures. We may 
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suppose that, including casual conformists, the Orthodox in North 
America may well number five million. The recent report of the 
Central Department of Research and Survey of the National Council 
of Churches reveals that, whereas during the last quarter of a 
century the total number of believers of all confessions in U.S.A. 
increased by 47°7 per cent, and those of the Roman Catholics and 
the Anglicans by 53°9 per cent and 36°7 per cent respectively, the 
Greeks increased by 736'9 per cent, the Syrians by 714°6 per cent, 
the Serbs by 444°5 per cent and even the Russians, in spite of their 
divisions, by 320.4 per cent. The American Orthodox are now 
wealthy and well organized. They have monasteries, theological 
schools and all kinds of institutions. In due course they will form, 
it is expected, an autocephalous American Orthodox Church, using 
English as its principal liturgical language. 
he Orthodox appeared in South America as immigrants from 
Dalmatia in the middle of the last century. The first Orthodox 
church was opened by the Russians for those immigrants in Buenos 
Aires in the late ’eighties. The Russian archpriest, Fr Constantin 
Isratzev, was the real founder of Orthodoxy in South America. At 
resent there are one Greek and one Syrian diocese and three 
Dastion dioceses. Two more are in formation. Since the end of the 
war many displaced persons have settled in South America, greatly 
increasing the number of the Orthodox, who must now number 
several hundred thousand. The Spanish language begins to be 
employed in the Liturgy. 


OTHER MIssIONS 


The Orthodox have now many flourishing congregations in 
Australia. The Russians alone have twenty-five congregations, form- 
ing a diocese. There is also a Greek diocese and several Syrian 
parishes. In New Zealand there are two parishes. In Africa the 
Orthodox have, outside Egypt, the dioceses of Khartum, Addis 
Ababa and Johannesburg, and a large number of congregations 
extending from Morocco and Algeria to the Belgian Congo and 
Kenya. In western Europe, in France alone, there were in 1946 
137 Orthodox congregations. There are parishes of the western rite 
in Paris, employing the French language. Since the war a good 
many Orthodox congregations have also appeared in Great Britain 
and in Germany, while in Czechoslovakia the Uniates became 
Orthodox. The latter have grown in strength in Hungary and the 
Finnish Orthodox Church is developing well, regardless of difficulties. 
The Orthodox congregations in western Europe, except in France 
and Ge y, are occupied solely in looking after their own co- 
religionist¢. 

S. BOLSHAKOFF 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS IN CHINA 


By S. H. DIXON 


: le purpose of this article is to plead for more thorough and 

imaginative study of the experience of Christian missions in 
China. In it the writer hazards a few interim judgments, based 
not only on his varied experience in China and his connexion with 
that country since, but also on interviews and correspondence with 
some forty missionaries of knowledge and vision. 

1. Why, we may ask in the first place, was the final phase of the 
Communist victory so swift and complete? Why did the Kuomintang 
forces crumble and collapse without any serious struggle? There 
were many reasons, but the most powerful was the breakdown of the 
Confucian culture, with its ethical, social and political principles. 
In 1947 Dr T. C. Chao remarked, with his usual penetration, 
‘Chinese culture has collapsed. The causes of this mighty dis- 
integration are not far to seek. Social, political and intellectual 
revolutions, followed by wars and invasions, undermined China’s 
spiritual foundations. The new education finally completed the 
process of disintegration. ... China had never experienced a 
shake-up like this, for all past changes left the root of Chinese life 
untouched.’ 

Rejection of the historic Confucian philosophy of life which had 
done so much to set the mould of China’s political and social life cut 
away the main foundations of China’s civilization. This was not 
immediately apparent, because China maintained her social life 
through the powerful momentum of the past. However, as group 
after group of students graduated without any clear, consistent 

hilosophy or faith to live by, moral and cultural instability increased. 

hinking Chinese eagerly sought a new pattern of living and a new 
political system. At the close of the eight years of war with Japan 
the better educated section of the Chinese people was ready to 
welcome any convincing gospel that exel g to meet its needs. 
Communism, Christianity, Rationalism and other faiths were 
viewed as potential bases for the national life. The vacuum was 
waiting to be filled. The university world of China, like that in other 
countries, was developing a high degree of specialization in different 
fields. This contrasted with the age-long unified outlook of the 
Confucian literati, with their ps bite, A well-established 
egg ad of life. The Chinese have a pragmatic outlook. The new 


faith, like the old, must harmonize the various sides of Chinese life. 
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It must provide a code of conduct, a political framework, a c 
d'élite to guide the nation, a doctrine of society and human Tike 
Communism offered the only convincing answer, for Communism 
brought a well-knit, unified philosophy of life, a quasi-religious 
faith, a clear-cut system of government, an efficient party organiza- 
tion, a competent army, an international fraternity with a powerful 
ally, in Soviet Russia, who was also opposed to western imperialism. 
The situation was very different from that of 1927. One observer has 
well said that the revolution of 1926-27 was an explosion, violent 
and evanescent, while the revolution of 1948 was an avalanche— 
ponderous, irresistible and conclusive. 

2. This interpretation is important, since it bears closely on 
some recent assertions that the missionaries themselves were so 
mistaken in their policy and inadequate in life that they brought 
about their own dismissal. The natural result of the victory of the 
Communist forces and the establishment of the People’s Republic 
was the enforced withdrawal of western missionaries from China. 
This withdrawal was therefore the result of powerful political factors, 
and must not be viewed as a direct judgment upon the character of 
the missionary societies and their work. Behind and within the 
political factors there were important moral and cultural factors, 
and in particular the aggressive military attack of a disciplined 
army imbued with a vigorous faith. There are good reasons for 
believing that much the same course of events would have followed 
if missionaries had in fact practised simpler living, more complete 
devolution, closer adaptation to Chinese life and thought and a more 
robust policy in social problems. It is likely that the pressure on 
a thoroughly enlightened and progressive missionary community 
would ultimately have been even more severe, inasmuch as the new 
régime is naturally intolerant of rival centres of loyalty or popularity 
and of other independent communities within the State. An inter- 
national group of Communists once told the writer in China that 
while they expected to deal effectively with Conservative parties in 
Europe, those they most feared and hated were moderate Socialist 
bodies like the British Labour Party, which they realized constituted 
the most formidable threat to Communist advance. 

. At the same time we can see in the present situation a Word 
of Bod addressed to the whole missionary enterprise and a com- 
pelling puperneny aeons the policy and technique of mission- 
ary societies in China during the past fifty years. Wise men learn 
from the experience of others. It is often too late to learn from 
one’s own experience, and the whole missionary world would do 
well to ponder these events. The invaluable experience of missions 
in China is already being set aside and ignored, partly because those 
who know China hesitate to dogmatize about policy in other 
countries, and because workers in those countries frequently assert 
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that conditions there are totally different, and that what was good 
for China may not be good for India, Africa or elsewhere. 

4. In reviewing missionary work in China in recent years we do 
well to remember the unique political and social situation in that 
great country: the devastating effects of the long period of civil 
war; the eight bitter years of Japanese invasion, occupation and 
struggle; the grave economic, social and political problems that 
supervened after the end of the war and the many years of intel- 
lectual torment for the intelligentsia of China, particularly its 

outh. We should also recognize that certain outlooks and emphases 
in the Chinese church have their origin in the history and recent 
experience of the Chinese people, while others reflect or reproduce 
the weaknesses of the sending churches. Magnificent as the mission- 
ary enterprise has been in many parts of China, it is difficult indeed 
for the spirit of the mission to rise above the spirit of the sending 
church. Water does not flow higher than its source without powerful 
compulsion. 

5. It is generally admitted that missions were slow, far too slow, 
to adapt their policy to suit rapidly changing conditions. What was 
suitable for pioneer missions entering Fiji does not suit the Church 
in, say, self-governing India. In this regard heavy responsibilities 
lay not only on the missionaries themselves but on the missionary 
administrators at headquarters who, perhaps never faced by similar 
conditions themselves, or out of touch with the field, failed to see 
the urgency of the need for changes in administration. The writer 
can recall two instances, involving both British and American 
societies, when the missionaries on the spot were eager for the 
appointment of national Principals in place of western missionaries 
or for the transfer of administrative responsibility to university 
boards in China, but when the western authorities in London and 
New York were resolutely opposed to any change. In fact it may be 
safely asserted that, generally speaking and with honourable excep- 
tions, the western administrative authorities have often been 
obstacles to’advance. The missionary committee usually lags behind 
its secretariat, but it is also sometimes ahead. There are to-day so 
many sources of information through radio, military service, com- 
mercial and technical posts, United Nations memoranda, relief 
organizations, institutes of international affairs, and the like, that 
the missionary report and magazine and deputation speech are 
now by no means the main sources of understanding. 

Failures in missionary work may, then, be due to wrong or out- 
moded policy, to the weakness of the human agent, to some grievous 
political or military emergency, to an inadequate theology or to the 
inertia of the home church. 

6. Mission policy is interpreted as cultural aggression. When 
the writer first reached China he took part in selling Christian 
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tracts in town and village. It was a shock to discover that on each 
tract a statement was printed that the right to propagate Christianity 
had been granted by government treaty at the close of a war. This 
is a matter of past history, but such things explain some of the 
animus of the critics of the Church to-day. Much more important is 
the question whether the western mission is a scaffolding for the 
younger church or a prison. Western missionaries have naturally 
used the pattern of western life in developing the younger churches, 
The western model of a full-time paid ministry, western methods of 
financial support, western ways of worship, including architecture, 
prayer books, hymns, have all set the mould of the Church. But do 
we advocate and use these western ways in Asia and Africa because 
they are the ways most familiar to ourselves or because we believe 
they are essentially right and should be universal, because we recog- 
nize that there are elements in the Christian Faith which need 
constant emphasis all over the world, and that they and the in- 
digenous and more localized expressions together help to make 
Christianity both universal and local? 

In teaching, the English language and the Anglo-Saxon way of 
life have inevitably assumed much prominence. Teachers in colleges 
and theological seminaries frequently utilized the English language 
as a medium of study, and consequently great stress was laid on 
command of English. Fue the early days of the revolution onwards 
there was a growing tendency to abandon older Chinese ways of life, 
to adopt western habits of speech and dress and social customs; and 
unless a theological teacher made it his business to master Chinese 
and to use it in preaching and visiting, his English increasingly 
dominated the situation. Even Dr Hu Shih sometimes complained 
that so many students who returned from North America used 
English thought-forms which had never been transformed into 
Chinese modes of expression, and that when speaking Chinese 
they had to make a rather laboured translation from English into 
Chinese. At the same time, in some parts of China, churches have 
paid earnest attention to the training of the ministry through the 
medium of Chinese. They have sought to avoid the procedure 
whereby Chinese church leaders become Anglo-Saxon in outlook 
before reaching positions of leadership. ‘They have stressed the 
importance of training Chinese in China and have combined the 
academic study of the Old and New Testaments, theology and 
church history with practical training in pastoral work. In fact some 
societies have hesitated to bring Chinese leaders to the West for 
higher training in the fear that they would become ‘foreignized’ or 
alienated from ordinary Chinese life. 

A well-known Chinese Communist Minister of Education in 
Central China had a striking scroll in his office with the slogan, ‘Root 
Out Eastern Culture’. This dyed-in-the-wool Communist was eager 
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to destroy the rickshaw civilization of the past, he said, and to abandon 
the many weaknesses which he associated with the Chinese feudal 
culture. A somewhat different phase of cultural aggression is 
expressed in the word ‘imperialism’. It is unfortunate that this word 
is not reserved for its proper use in the political field. To be called 
an imperialist in China to-day may mean no more than to be of a 
choleric disposition, or a citizen of any of the western powers, or 
some domineering a in a position of authority: anything, in 
fact, but an amenable Communist. Is not this so-called ‘imperial- 
ism’ a compound of conscious (or unconscious) spiritual arrogance, 
failure to recognize that younger churchmen (like the Gentiles 
of old) have also received the gift of the Holy Spirit and merit 
thorough recognition (without becoming Anglo-Saxon or anything 
else), a fear that the Ark of the Lord may suffer disaster if not 
upheld by Uzzah’s firm support, an unconscious love of con- 
trolling people, and a hesitation to work at a deeper spiritual level 
by abandoning administrative responsibilities in favour of more 
spiritual service. 

Most of the missionaries in China who failed to appreciate 
the national aspirations of resurgent China left about 1927. In the 
education of an individual ora race, the display of patriotism or of the 
spirit of nationality marks a stage towards the wider loyalties and is 
usually consistent with a Christian attitude of mind and heart. 
Perhaps we did not stress sufficiently the value of political awareness 
—but many missionaries studied the current political text-books, 
whether The Three Peoples’ Principles or the works of Mao Tse- 
tung, and several had some knowledge of the various groups in 
Chinese politics. Certainly missionaries in inland places often felt 
less embarrassed by imperialistic connexions. Generally speaking 
they managed to establish happier relations with their Christian 
colleagues and the people around and also with the authorities, than 
did those on the eastern coast. 

7. Regarding the self-propagation or the missionary outreach 
of the Church, have western missions in China and elsewhere come 
to rely too completely on organization and institutional training, 
and neglected the power of the Spirit? Roland Allen has reminded 
us that the command to preach the Gospel to all nations is a spiritual 
rather than a legal command. The impulse is not from the letter of 
the law. The compelling power of the Gospel is of the Spirit. The 
‘going’ demanded by the Spirit is a spiritual attitude and process, 
far wider and deeper than any material going. ‘Spiritual going’ is 
more real than physical. Obedience to the command to preach the 
Gospel must be an expression of the Spirit of Christ indwelling the 
soul: ‘As the Father has sent me, so send I you.’ The Spirit is a 
world-wide, all-embracing Spirit. To Christ there are no bounds. 
Missionary zeal depends on the Spirit of God, who creates the 
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rich diversity and deeper unity of the Church, His Body, and 
constrains it continually to ‘launch out into the deep’. Surely a 
healthy church inevitably seeks to propagate itself. The expansion 
of the church is the sign of normal, healthy life in Christ. Self- 
support is an important, but secondary, issue. The real question is 
rather—is the local church so actuated by the Spirit, does it so appre- 
ciate the Christian Gospel, that the love of Christ constrains it to 
evangelize? The life of most churches in the West is comparatively 
static. The minister is priest and prophet and pastor for his own flock. 
The flock usually grows a little or shrinks a little, and the minister 
cares faithfully for its interests, but healthy expansion is rare, because 
the land is well provided with churches, because ecclesiastical 
habits are static, because the evangelistic methods adopted by some 
vigorous groups have only a partial or passing appeal. Western 
missionaries easily tend to copy their home church and to acceptea 
position of pastoral and priestly care of comparatively static churches, 
and so to forget the call to steady expansion. 

The Rev. Roland Allen has offered a powerful challenge to 
modern missions in his well-known books Missionary Methods: 
St Paul’s or Ours and The Spontaneous Expansion of the Church. 
The writer was fortunate enough to be given a copy of the former 
volume before he sailed for China in 1916, and happily also he was 
appointed to work with a senior missionary, easily the ese evangelistic 
missio he has known in China, who was thoroughly committed 
to Mr Allen’s views and whose group of churches steadily and 
spontaneously expanded. Professor Latourette’s reasoned study, 
in the April, 1953, issue of this Review, of Mr Allen’s views restrains 
the enthusiasm of the unthinking advocate of Mr Allen’s books, 
but it does on the whole give encouraging support to the main 

leas made by this stimulating writer. It does appear that Paul 
baptized a limited number of people in each town a duly ordained 
a group of elders and then left farther developments and appoint- 
ments in the hands of the local church. By leaving these decisions 
largely, at any rate, to the church, he established again the principle 
of communal responsibility. The ordained man was usually selected 
by the local elders and the church, who knew him well. The men 
ordained were not necessarily highly educated, but spiritual insight, 
high moral character and understanding of the Old ‘Testament and 
of the death and resurrection of Christ were important qualifications. 
‘If it be ible let him [the Bishop] be a teacher, or if he be illiterate, 
let him Sa ceidiaee and wise of speech.’ (Didascalia, p. 23.) In 


contrast with the grievous scarcity of ordained men in some areas 
to-day, and the exceeding rareness of the administration of the 
Sacraments, the Sacraments were in regular use in the early Church. 
The ‘tent-making’ ministers studied with the local church, and local 
talent and initiative were encouraged. Is it true that many ordained 
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nationals to-day are being de-nationalized by long separation from 
their original churches, by alien courses of study, by a too thorough 
adoption of western forms, by the imposition of western administra- 
tive responsibilities? Is not the solution the building up of a much 
larger body of ordained local elders with the spiritual and moral 
ualities and the necessary acquaintance with the Bible to administer 
the Sacraments and guide their fellow villagers in worship, fellowship, 
study and witness? 
8. While it is recognized that in recent years some Christian 
institutions have borne no effective Christian witness, others have 
been vigorous and active. A correspondent writes: 


It was from Christian schools that Christians came. In our own Synod 
there was not the cleavage between church and school of which one some- 
times heard. In the middle school in which I have worked the whole staff 
was Christian. It was a joy to see the way in which young teachers developed 
term by term. 


Another remarks that the school had greater opportunities of 
evangelism than the churches themselves and used them effectively. 
Still another says that there was no vast expenditure of money and 
personnel, and that ‘God has used the middle schools for boys and 
girls, far beyond our calculations’. 

It is interesting how many testimonies there are to the quality 
of students in the secondary schools. One writer, among the fast to 
leave Central China, says: 


One of the most hopeful things I witnessed was the magnificent stand 

of so many children of the manse and other second and third generation 
Christians against the attack of the party member, their fellow-students 
and their teachers. These young men and women are our real hope for the 
future, for they are rooted and grounded in the Faith and nurtured in the 
love of Christian homes. 
Emphasis on Chinese studies has been defective, and Chinese 
students themselves have until recently shown little desire to under- 
take Chinese studies seriously. Vigorous attention has been drawn 
to the great value of teacher-training (as long as it is allowed), 
instead of the expenditure of considerable funds in building and 
equipping Christian middle schools. 

It is, however, true that in recent years, especially since 1945, 
Christian middle schools and colleges have, in most instances, been 
far less effective from the Christian standpoint than in previous 
years. The schools have been too numerous; the staff has been less 
Christian; the numbers of students have been too large; personal 
Christian contacts between staff and students have consequently 
decreased; insufficient emphasis has been laid on the advanced 
training of Christian teachers to serve as headmasters, vice-masters, 
wardens, chaplains, sports-masters. Various factors affect the 
question as to when and how Christian secondary education 
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should be transferred to government control; e.g. the resources of 
church and mission in trained Christian teachers, the strength and 
efficiency of boards of governors, the attitude of Government, the 
number of Christian schools in the locality, the character of the 
times. It should be said that there was comparatively little thorough- 
going study of Christian doctrine in the colleges, except for the 
devotional use of the Bible and the general instruction given at 
church services and Christian fellowship meetings. The situation was 
in fact very similar to that in Britain. In some centres there was a 
strong and healthy central group of Christians in college circles, 
with a modern evangelical outlook, and minority groups of liberal 
humanists and conservative evangelicals. In such places evangelism 
made effective headway and students entered the Church in a 
steady stream. Other centres were dominated either by an easy- 
going humanitarian type of Christianity or by an exclusive, funda- 
mentalist outlook. 

g. As regards hospitals, they have, in spite of weaknesses, been 
(in varying degrees) an effective expression of Christian love. The 
choice between a smaller number of well-organized Christian 
hospitals of high standard and widespread public health work of 
lower way is still being discussed in other countries. Actually the 
Chinese authorities insisted on the main hospitals reaching a good 
western standard, and one can easily imagine the outcry of nation- 
alistic Chinese at any attempt to provide a lower type of doctor, 
like the Indian sub-assistant surgeon, trained in lower grade medical 
schools. These low-grade medical schools in India (where there 
were no M.B., B.S. Christian colleges) damaged the reputation of 
Christian medical training in India and were duly condemned. In 
China the plan that was being carried out was sensible. In man 
parts of China the larger central hospitals maintained a high standard, 
while there was a network of country hospitals which undertook 
more modest service, both preventive and curative, in scattered 
rural areas and which occasionally sent serious cases to the centre. 
Christian hospitals do not seek to cope with the widespread needs of 
the people as a whole, for that is the duty of the Government, but 
rather to try out pilot projects, attempting to express in the life and 
service of the institution the spirit and standards of Christianity. 
Tribute should be paid to the remarkable contribution of the 
Christian medical service in the development of a national body of 
very competent Chinese nurses. It is not long since go per cent 
of the graduate nurses in China were Christian-trained, and full 
scope has been offered in this field for Chinese leadership. In fact, 
the Christian medical service has done much to build up the whole 
medical service of China. It should be remembered that in 1941, 
out of a total of 367 hospitals in China, 274 were Christian. 

Mission and church should share in the care and direction of 
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such institutions, looking forward to their incorporation in govern- 
ment schemes, their independent control under local Christian 
boards or their continuance as specifically Christian contributions 
(within the scope of available Christian resources), in regions where 
government institutions fail to make adequate provision for the 
training of Christians or stifle Christian witness by hostile pressure. 
10. Standards of living have been continually discussed for 
the past twenty-five years and many solutions have been sought. 
British missionaries have to a large extent occupied a medium 
osition in standards of living. Chinese in Christian institutions 
foes in some instances received larger basic salaries, but Chinese 
ministers, compared with them, have been very poorly off. In 
country districts missionaries have resembled the Chinese higher 
middle-class, and have freely visited wealthy Chinese as well as the 
homes of workers. There has, however, been real difficulty owing 
to the western character of their homes, the isolation of mission 
compounds surrounded by high walls, the foreign type of life and, 
above all, the administrative control, the autocratic authority and 
often the unconscious spiritual arrogance of the missionary. There 
is general agreement that missionaries must live simply and as far 
as possible along the lines of the surrounding people, that simplicity 
and humility are of the first importance, that peace of heart and 
satisfaction in their work are essential, that modern medicine and 
special foods can do something to make up for defects of diet due 
to absence from their own country, but the heavy mortality among 
women and children in earlier days must be remembered. The 
standard of living is not as important as the quality and method of 
life as a whole. Greater space and quiet in a home is not resented if 
it is freely shared with guests of all kinds. Latterly western mission- 
aries have sometimes been in such serious difficulties that they have 
become beneficiaries rather than benefactors. It is noted, more- 
over, that Chinese in some places have rightly been impatient and 
critical because some westerners in institutional work have not shown 
any eagerness to master the Chinese language and have appeared 
aloof and detached. There has been deep searching of heart regard- 
ing standards of living and an intense desire to escape from the big 
old western houses, built when no hill-stations were open, and 
when infant mortality was high. The best missionary-Chinese 
relationship develops where the Chinese friend is welcomed into the 
missionary’s house with the same frank, open hospitality that the 
missionary offers to his missionary friends: ‘Here is my home, it is 
part of me, even as my family is, the part of me that I want to share 
with you, to the end that we may be able to share even the deepest 
things of life, if we feel disposed to do so, and I hope we shall.’ The 
main thing is the willingness and determination to share, to give and 
take at any level at which this sharing is possible. There must have 
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been more failures because of the fastidious refusal to take than 
because of the unwillingness to give on the part of missionaries. At 
an industrial exhibition held in 1952 in a large city in China a 
missionary was shown a model of a workman’s house of the future. 
The attendant, who knew him, said: ‘You see, just like your house, 
and every worker in China will be living in this sort of house in five 
years’ time. It is the will of the People and must be accomplished.’ 

Opinions vary regarding celibacy, but in general there is the 
conviction that it should be avoided as a definite principle. While 
simplicity and austerity are desirable, the celibate life is difficult 
to explain in a country like China, where celibate Buddhist priests 
and nuns have an unfortunate reputation. The celibate life does 
not usually make such deep contacts with Chinese as the life of 
a family. It does not appeal to the Chinese as being a normal way 
of life. Chinese colleagues have commented on the value of a 
thoroughly friendly home into which they can come as freely as 
other colleagues, and have discriminated between the missionary 
who is kind from a sense of duty, the missionary who is artificially 
courteous and the rare houses where they feel entirely at home. 
In general, the missionary must continually ask himself whether 
he is genuinely entering into the life and thought of the people 
among whom he is living. The Incarnation meant that Christ 
was found in fashion as a man. Can we missionaries remain our- 
selves and yet be more deeply identified with the people among 
whom we live? It is recognized that there must be a certain propor- 
tion of unmarried missionaries, especially at times of social and 
political unrest, but there is a hesitation about creating specific 
Orders in place of the freer position of single men and women 
missionaries to-day. 

11. Theological teaching and training in China was, generally 
speaking, inadequate for normal times and totally inadequate for a 
time of rapid cultural change. The humanistic emphasis of certain 
societies and churches (which unduly stressed the social implications 
of Christianity to the detriment of personal faith and the community 
life of worship and fellowship) weakened the fabric and witness of 
the Church. In general, theological training was not sufficiently 
thorough, scholarly or Biblical, and paid insufficient attention to the 
nurture of Christian experience by sound devotional habits. It is 
agreed that a aes and coherent sense of the Church was generally 
lacking and that Christianity was viewed as an idealistic movement, 
to be supported because it was able to save the country from its more 
grievous ills. The vague and humanistic outlook of Christian youth 





groups in certain centres illustrated the lack of decision, dedication 
and definite clear-cut faith. 

12. Some further comments may be of value in regard to the 
situation as a whole: 
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(a) We are rightly told that missionaries should be in a position 
to appreciate the bearing of political, economic and social life upon 
the development of the Church. They should not be imprisoned 
within their own limited Christian communities or institutions, 
but be alive to the trend of national events and, in general, to the 
political, social and economic background of the Church. Again, 
while it is absurd to expect all missionaries to have specialist training 
in politics, economics and sociology, it is always valuable to have a 
few representative missionaries in each region with a special interest 
in these subjects. 

() It is true that a much greater effort needs to be made to 
establish effective contact between centres of creative planning and 
research and centres of initiative and executive action. (Many recom- 
mendations arising from the recent emergency in China are to be 
found already in the reports of the International Missionary Council.) 
It is not so much the lack of insight and guidance available as ignor- 
ance, inertia and, still more, obstinate attachment to the policies and 
methods of the past. ‘Two questions must be asked: Are we moving 
in the right direction, and are we moving fast enough? 

(c) Far more adequate facilities should have been made available 
for the training of Christian Chinese leaders, both in China and 
amid the life of the older churches. British societies particularly 
have been slow to offer opportunities of oversea training and wider 
experience. Many nationals have felt that the average missionary 
has had a far greater chance of gaining breadth of vision and deeper 
understanding through the stimulus of travel and his years of study 
and training than the nationals themselves. 

(d) Apart from the years of war, when the publishing head- 
quarters of literature societies were severely embarrassed by military 
operations or were deprived of effective leadership by those who 
travelled as refugees to free China and the West, the Christian 
Literature Society, the Religious Tract Society and other publish- 
ing associations did make an excellent start in publishing books 
and pamphlets of very varied scope and character and, had the 
war not intervened, it is likely that China would have led the 
way in this field. Magazines for lay-preachers, for women, for 
children, for religious educators of all ages, for university fellowships; 
material for services of worship, for family devotions, private and 
‘eww health, together with commentaries, biographies and popular 

istories, were made widely available. The writer well remembers 
in his early days listening to a village elder reading long passages 
from the weekly Christian paper to groups of villagers assembled in 
the local church, either before or after their daily evening prayers. 

China is certainly a unity, through its culture, written langua 
and developing history. In recent years this unity has been made 
effective by the country’s new-found nationalism and vigorous 
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central government. China is also a diversity in climate and natural 
scene, in local dialect and custom. Still more varied is the Church 
in growth and organization. In some places it has celebrated its 
centenary; in others it is the outcome of recent pioneer expansion. 
The Hepes 4 of societies, from many countries and with differing 
church orders and traditions, has created an ecclesiastical mosaic 
without any clear, harmonious design. It is, therefore, unreasonable 
to make easy generalizations, as if such miscellaneous conditions 
could be forced into a uniform pattern. 

Would not the Research Department of the International 
Missionary Council undertake more thorough and more compre- 
hensive studies, on an international scale, of what has happened in 
China and of what we may learn from it? Study of China experience 
clearly involves study of basic principles that affect the whole 
missionary enterprise, such as the relation of the Christian mission 
to the national culture, the principles that encourage the spontaneous 
expansion of the Church, the proper tension between Church and 
State. Such issues as these deeply concern all members of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, especially in this hour of destiny. 


S. H. Drxon 














THE PROTESTANT MOVEMENT 
IN INDONESIA 


By WINBURN T. THOMAS, Pu.D. 


_ the average student of missions Indonesia is among the less 

familiar fields. The Dutch societies, which, together with the 
Rhenish Mission and the Basel Mission, exercised a virtual monopoly 
in the Dutch East Indies, had no mission work in other Asian lands. 
Thus they missed the cross-fertilization of methods and the exchange 
of information which have taken place in the many areas where 
societies of more than one nation have worked. The pattern of 
mission administration, the church types, the degree to which 
self-support, self-government and self-propagation were permitted 
are distinct in important respects from those found in most other 
parts of Asia. 


VITALIZING THE PROCLAMATION OF THE GOSPEL 


Some of the church bodies! in Indonesia, especially the larger 
ones, have a mass movement history. These are in animistic areas to 
which Christian missionaries had penetrated prior to the arrival of 
Islam. The Batak, Minahasa and Timorese churches are exarnples.? 
The task of the churches in these areas is first to christianize the 
Christians, that is, through instruction and precept to bring the 
baptized members into full communicant church membership; and 
secondly, to hold the Christian youth in the face of growing sectarian 
and secular influences. 

Other church bodies, particularly in Java, have been created by 
converting Muslims one by one to Christianity. This method has 
always been slow to show results. To-day, in terms of additions, it 
is slower still, though there is a steady stream of baptisms and of 


1 We have used the term ‘church body’ in this paper to refer to the twenty- 
eight autonomous, independent aggregations of Christians and congregations. 
They vary in size from 2000 to 700,000, and are called Synods, Classes, Conferences 
or Assemblies. 

* The so-called Protestant Church consists of four Synods: Minahasa, Timor, 
South Malucus (including Ambon), and Western Indonesia, the latter sometimes 
called ‘the fourth Church’. These bodies are mistakenly referred to as ‘Dutch 
churches’. The bulk of the congregations are Indonesian, but there are also Dutch 
and Chinese congregations. The term ‘Protestant Church’ is not used to refer to 
the twenty-five other church bodies which have their own distinct missionary 
history, some of them as mission fields of the ‘Protestant Church’. 
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requests for instruction. The Indonesian religious climate which 
moderates all religions into the belief that one is as good as another 
has infected both Islam and Christianity. The social structure is 
stronger than religious differences, though at any given moment 
some Muslims may be led to excesses against Christians. It is in 
Ambon, where Christians seem most successfully to have made their 
peace with their Muslim neighbours, that the greatest fear of 
Indonesia becoming a Muslim state prevails. The tendency to 
minimize religious differences was accelerated during the revolution, 
when Christians, suspected by their Muslim neighbours of pro- 
Dutch sympathies, were required to prove their nationalism or risk 
extermination. Christians still feel this pressure to conform, both 
because the nationalistic revolution is still being consummated, and 
because of the ‘renaissance of Islam’. 

Christians stress that their approach to this recrudescence of 
militant Islam must be made not by a militant attack upon Muslims, 
but by considering their faith in the light of Biblical teaching. A 
Muslim leader told a 1952 Masjumi (Muslim) Congress in Bandung 
that Islam needs no foreign ‘isms’, since Muslims have everything 
they need and all the answers in the Koran. Similarly, prominent 
Christians are affirming that the Christian Faith has a necessary 
relevance to the whole of life, and that their task as Christians 
is to project the light of the Bible upon all human problems. Thus 
Christians are reassessing their resources as they outline their cam- 
paign strategy. Indicative of this tendency is the request of the 

asundan church, West Java (5000-6000 members) that one of 
their missionaries shall give the greater part of his time to the 
preparation of basic study material on the Bible, in order that 
Christians, both lay and clerical, might know what they believe. 
The use of this study material has already spread beyond this 
one church. 

The Church of Minahasa (335,000 members) is seeking to combat 
sectarianism (Pentecostalism) and secularism (the cinema) by a 
‘Youth For Christ Movement’ within the church. Sects have added 
thousands of members during the past quarter-century, and new 
pentecostal groups have sprung up since the war. Youth has been 
attracted by the ‘gospel music’, the friendly meetings and the 
informal worship of these new movements which stress the emotional 
side of religiong At least two of the larger parishes (djumat) of the 
Church of Minahasa have organized orphanages in answer to the 
Communist accusation that Christians are not concerned with the 
fate of man in the world; some Christians as well as Muslims are 
awakening to the fact that defence against Communism requires 
not only a frontal attack, but also the amelioration of poverty and 
other social conditions which breed dissatisfaction and frustration. 
A small Protestant Labour Union has been organized in Java (there 
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are also Roman Catholic and Muslim Unions, but of infinitesimal 
size compared with the Communist-controlled organizations). 
Minahasa congregations operate ‘social halls’ to compete with the 
films and other secularized amusements which attract the young. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF SELF-SUPPORT 


Three thousand evangelists and ministers have the pastoral care 
of the four thousand organized congregations in Indonesia. Churches 
initiated and developed by missionaries of voluntary sending 
societies have been seeking to achieve self-support since their 
inception, even though in the first place they were supported in part 
or in full by the founding missions. Of necessity the members have 
been taught stewardship, church budgets have been predicated 
upon a limited income and many of the Indonesian evangelists have 
earned their main means of support as teachers, farmers or small 
tradesmen. (The dozen unordained pastors of the Church of Bali 
are paid Rs 25 ($2.19) monthly, and unordained pastors of the 
Protestant Church of Minahasa (over three hundred of them) receive 
Rs 20 per month ($1.75), from their respective churches.) 

Hardest hit by recent developments has been the Protestant 
Church, which until 1935 was the established ‘Church of the Indies’ 
and until late in 1950 was subsidized by the State. Preachers 
were recruited from among university graduates in the Netherlands, 
and their transportation, salaries and pensions were paid by the 
Netherlands East Indies Government. These were the aristocracy 
among the western Christian workers in Indonesia, financially 
and in terms of status. To-day they all are gone from the three 
churches in Eastern Indonesia because of the Japanese occupa- 
tion, the civil war, nationalistic feelings and a termination of 
subsidies. These four churches have had to become permanently 
self-supporting, a condition which they accepted temporarily under 
the Japanese. ‘We talked about it before the 1942 occupation,’ said 
one of the church leaders, ‘but we never did anything about it until 
we had to.’ The Minahasa church has reorganized itself, seeking 
thereby to modify the financial load, but has lost twenty of its 
ninety-five ordained Indonesian pastors. The Church of the Malucus 
is encouraging the planting of parish gardens, from the cash crops 
of which (cocoa, spices and sago) they hope the local congregations 
will be able to pay their Synod apportionments. The Church of 
East Java, likewise, has church-owned fields, and the Church of 
Minahasa indirectly controls a coconut plantation, the income from 
which is dedicated to the payment of pensions. Severance payments 
made by the Indonesian Government of Rs 10,000,000, and a gift 
of similar size from the Netherlands Government, have been set 
aside for pension purposes for the Protestant Church. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


Church rebuilding operations, like those of the nation at large, 
have been limited since the beginning of the Japanese occupation 
in 1942. Repairs have not kept pace with deterioration. There 
has been but little new building. Widespread destruction in Eastern 
Indonesia attended the enemy occupation, the Allied bombings and, 
more recently in the Malucus, the civil war. Church and government 
reconstruction agencies have spent but little on these churches 
compared with the sums given by the equivalent bodies in China, 
the Philippines and elsewhere. Small grants from the Indonesian 
Government to some local congregations, as in the city of Ambon, 
have supplemented self-help activities. Some of the largest church 
structures in Indonesia, in Minahasa, are still unfinished. The 
Synod of Timor has, without aid, erected a new headquarters, and 
about a dozen local congregations have rebuilt or are rebuilding 
plants destroyed during the war. Church World Service has made 
an allocation of U. S. $15,000 to assist the Synod of Ambon, and the 
Christian Reformed Churches of the Netherlands contributed some 
Fl. 15,000 for food, clothing and books for the relief of this Synod. 
Many congregations continue to worship in emergency buildings. 

af labour and wood and stone were sufficient, we could rebuild 
our churches by ourselves,’ explained a pastor of Minahasa, whose 
place of worship had been levelled by Allied bombers, ‘but we also 
need cement, some steel, fixtures and glass. Unfortunately we must 
have money with which to buy these, and money we do not have.’ 


INTERCHURCH CO-OPERATION AND UNITY 


The unification of the twenty-eight constituent church bodies 
(the stated object of the National Council of Churches established in 
1950) is still an event for the future. While the many church bodies 

er primarily in their regional characteristics, their differences 
are sufficient to impede unification. The affiliation of the powerful 
Batak (H.K.B.P.) church in Sumatra with the Lutheran World 
Federation is likely to militate against national unification, the 
church bodies being predominantly of the Reformed tradition. It 
is significant that the. Batak church has retained its Rhenish mission 
contact, that mission being both Lutheran and Reformed in theology 
and personnel. The churches of Mid-Java, which stand in the 
Christian Reformed tradition (Gereformeerde), would not find 
organic unity with the Reformed churches easy. The five Chinese 
church bodies, with memberships of one to five thousand, which 
in 1951 reorganized their Council of Chinese Christian Churches 
and called an Executive Secretary, have been unable to finance 
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their ambitious programme as they had planned it, and there is 
no immediate expectation that they will come together to form a 
single church bale, even for the avowed purpose of affiliating with 
the World Council of Churches. Ecclesiastical patriots who had 
hoped to repeat within the life of the Church the miracle whereby 
the United States of Indonesia became transformed into a unitary 
Republic within a year, are now discovering’ that the indigenous 
churches, even as western mission boards, do not sacrifice their 
power and authority lightly. 

Against this new understanding of the inertia which retards 
union, there are also instances of a will to co-operation: (1) The 
Church of Minahasa has provided, with salary, the services of 
one of its ministers to the Rational Council of Churches, and has 
allowed another to serve as the National Chairman of the General 
Assembly of the four divisions of the Protestant Church. During the 
summer of 1952, the small Church of West Java made available one 
of its theological students to visit Bali, where he helped a missionary 
to hold an institute for church leaders. Twenty ministers have been 
assigned by their churches to serve in the armed services as Christian 
chaplains. 

(2) A theological conference was called in January 1952 by the 
National Council of Churches, the first meeting of its kind ever to 
be held in Indonesia. Delegates came from nine middle-grade 
institutions (which offer four years of theological study after six 
years of primary and three years of middle school), from the Higher 
Theological School in Djakarta (which provides six years of 
theological instruction after twelve prior years of education), and 
from two Chinese theological training schools. Agreement was 
reached that the various church bodies should adopt a common 
standard of theological education and that the schools should have 
the same name (Sekolah Theologia), admission requirements and 
curriculum. The delegates agreed to share in a systematic programme 
for producing theological texts in the Indonesian language. 

) The -M.P.K.O. and the P.P.K.I., two separate Christian 
outh movements, organized according to principles which were 
inherent in the independence struggle, PE derasion and unity, 
respectively, in June 1952 formed a co-ordinating commission to 
effect interim co-operation, looking forward to the incorporation of 
both organizations into a single national Christian youth movement. 

(4) Whereas in some lands of Asia the formation of regional 
Christian councils of churches preceded the organization of national 
councils, the order has been reversed in Indonesia. Regional 
councils have recently been formed (a) incorporating four church 
bodies in the north-east of the island of Celebes and adjacent 
islands, (6) in North Sumatra, (c) in several parts of Java. Their 
purpose is to implement within the areas the policies and programme 


‘ 
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of the national council. It now appears that the road to national unity 
is via the development of regional structures. 


CHURCH-MISSION RELATIONS 


The ‘Independent Foreign Policy’ is the prism through which 
every event and idea is refracted and tested in Indonesia to-day. 
The Sukiman cabinet fell in the spring of 1952 because the signing 
of the mutual security agreement with the United States was regarded 
as a violation of the nation’s independent foreign policy. For the 
same reason the San Francisco treaty is still awaiting ratification. 
State guest President Quirino, of the Philippines, did not talk 
politics while visiting Java and Bali lately because Manila is not on 
the new Delhi-Rangoon-Djakarta axis. All South-east Asia is 
understandably sensitive on the issues of imperialism and colonialism; 
Indonesia is especially so. Any gift from abroad is eyed with suspicion, 
lest there be ‘strings’ wthowr A This attitude, common in political 
circles, is not foreign to the Christian community. 

The Dutch ministers of the three ‘Protestant churches’ in Eastern 
Indonesia retired or resigned for the various reasons indicated above. 
Missionaries in some of the other islands withdrew, lest temporarily 
at least their presence as Dutch nationals might be prejudicial to 
the Christian community. It appears that the nationalist revolution 
must go the full circle in all the churches. The majority of the church 
bodies are now well along in the process. Many of them have invited 
missionaries to return to render certain technical services or to 
work as colleagues alongside the national pastors and executives. 
Some of the other church bodies would willingly invite the mission- 
aries but dare not because of the sentiments outside the churches. 
This is generally true of Chinese churches, which have been 
hesitant to invite ex-China American missionaries, lest the Chinese 
community accuse the churches of accepting what the motherland 
rejects. Generally, the churches recognize, as does the nation itself, 
that some outside assistance is a sine qua non for an efficient perfor- 
mance; that until Indonesians themselves are trained in larger 
numbers the nation must recognize dependence at least in the 
matter of technical aid. 

What may prove to be the most significant organizational event 
was the move of the National Council of Churches to strengthen its 
Missionary Commission. Comprehended within the purpose of this 
Commission is the provision of national leadership in dealing with 
the delicate relations between the autonomous church bodies and 
the foreign sending societies. As the National Council of Churches 
is composed exclusively of Indonesian church bodies, the Missionary 
Commission provides a meeting-place where members of the sending 
societies and representatives of the national churches can meet, 
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consult and effect policy clearances. The dilemma of the younger 
churches in areas of nationalist feeling is that, while they need 
technical assistance from the western missionaries, they are reluctant 
to use missionaries in leadership positions lest they antagonize the 
non-Christian community, thereby hindering the Church’s witness, 
and because of the necessity of developing their own national leaders. 
The indigenous churches are charged with proclaiming the Gospel 
in each of their respective areas, in which task the missionary societies 
presumably are assisting. Tensions arise in implementing the ideal 
of partnership in obedience when it comes to organization and leader- 
ship, since missionaries feel in many instances that they are not 
_s assignments by the now autonomous and sovereign church 

odies commensurate with their training and sense of missionary 
vocation. The elimination of these tensions by facilitating satisfactory 
relations between churches and missions is the task of the Missionary 
Commission, whose Executive Secretary, the Rev. G. J. van Reenen, 
has been loaned for this service by the Netherlands Missionary 
Council. 

The sending agency operating the largest programme in Indonesia 
is the mission board of the Dutch Reformed Church, with head- 
quarters at Oegstgeest. More than a dozen Indonesian church 
bodies have or have had direct connexions with it, not including the 
four divisions of the Protestant Church. These one-time established 
church bodies (the four branches of the Protestant Church) are and 
have been represented in the Netherlands by The Hague Commis- 
sion, which has also recruited personnel and funds from the local 
congregations of the Dutch Reformed Church, one Sunday annually 
being set aside for collections to be taken for this purpose. The post- 
war increase in costs of missionary operation and administration, the 
decline in missionary income and the demand that missionary 
operations be expanded in Irian, has forced this sending agency to 
contract operations during the very period in which the demand and 
necessity for financial assistance has increased. It was from Oegstgeest 
that the suggestion came that inter-church bodies in America should 
assist the Indonesian churches. 

Second among the foreign agencies is the missions board of the 
Gereformeerde Kerken (Free secessionist churches, similar to the 
Christian Reformed in America) with a mission administrative centre 
at Baarn. This church’s operations, primarily in central Java and on 
Sumba, have been much less modest than the commitments of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. Other agencies which have carried on 
without major changes during the year have been the Basel Mission 
in Borneo (Kalimanten), the Rhenish Mission, which enjoys contact 
with the Nias Church (200,000 members) and the H.K.B.P., and the 
American Methodist Mission, with schools and Chinese and Batak 
churches in Sumatra. The Christian and Missionary Alliance, with 
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1 commitments in Borneo and Irian, while connected in no way 
with the National Council of Churches, generally practises comity. 
In response to the request of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
which was subsequently repeated by the National Council of 
Churches in Indonesia, the t Asia committee of the Foreign 
Missions Division of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. has made limited and experimental commit- 
ments of funds and personnel, to undergird the Christian pro- 
gramme in Indonesia. A field representative who functions in 
close relation to the staff of the National Council of Churches 
and related agencies, a teacher for the Higher Theological School 
in Djakarta and an instructor for the seminars which prelude 
the establishment of a Christian university, have arrived, and an 
audio-visual expert is en route as we write. ‘The Nanking Theological 
Seminary Board of Founders (New York) has made grants for 
professors’ salaries, for a ministers’ conference and for books and 
scholarships to the Higher Theological School and to the Theological 
or we of the Church of Mid-Java for the theological education of 
nese. 


THE RECRUITING AND TRAINING OF LEADERSHIP 


The Christian churches, like the nation as a whole, are handi- 
capped by the former Dutch practice of filling posts with Dutch 
rsonnel rather than training Indonesians for leading positions. 
use of the shortage of trained teachers many instructors, in 
Christian and state schools alike, work through three teaching- 
shifts daily, thus totalling fifty to sixty teaching periods weekly. 
Eighty per cent of the nation’s 10,000 university students work or 
teach in middle and primary schools while they study, and have 
little time or energy for extra-curricular activities. In some church 
bodies there is not a single pastor or church administrator who is 
university-trained or who is a graduate of the Higher Theological 
School. Young church leaders who wish to undertake graduate 
study abroad cannot be spared from their work for the period 
required to earn an advanced degree. 

Only in 1934 was there established a theological training school 
(the Higher Pheological School, now in Djakarta), which trains 
students at a near-university level. It is to-day one of the highest 
grade institutions of its kind in all Asia. Its standards are so far 
above the actual attainments of most of the pastors, who have only 
a middle school education, or less, and the time required to complete 
the six years of study constitutes such an economic drain on the 
churches and the students, that the student body is very small. 
The present enrolment is thirty-four, seven of whom are of Chinese 
extraction. The theological conference referred to above stressed 
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the papeneniiey of the churches in recruiting suitable and competent 
candidates for the ministry. But at this stage rapid progress cannot 
be expected from activities of the churches themselves. Fortunately, 
theological education is one of the points at which some of the 
church bodies have solicited aid from abroad. Nearly half the full- 
time staff is western, as are the rectors of two important training 
schools. The Higher Theological School will install its first Indo- 
nesian rector, the Rev. Peter Latuihamallo, in August, 1953. 

The organization of a representative committee a 
Dutch, Chinese, Germans an amnenenn) to promote the establish- 
ment of a Christian university is also aimed at supplying the churches, 
as well as the nation, with trained leadership. A grant of $5000 has 
been made by the United Board of China Christian Colleges (New 
York), and $1000 has been raised by the Christian Century (Chicago) 
to launch this fund. Fund-raising committees have been or are 
being organized in the United States and Indonesia. ‘Two university- 
level seminars with a total enrolment of forty-nine students were 
conducted during 1951-52. These will be merged with the university 
when a charter has been secured. Chairman of the National Council 
of Churches, Dr T. S. G. Moelia, a former Minister of Education 
and professor in the University of Indonesia, is chairman of the 
committee. 

Consultations were held during the year between representatives 
of the Higher Theological School in Djakarta and the Theological 
School in , oer looking towards the establishment of a theologi- 
cal faculty in the projected Christian university. The Higher Theo- 
logical School at present is only partially operated and supported 
by Indonesian church bodies. These consultations anticipate the 
establishment of a church-controlled organization to supervise and 
administer higher level theological education in Indonesia. 

These facts reveal a Christian community in crisis. The Indo- 
nesian churches need and can use outside resources, if there are not 
too many conditions. Missionary advisers and technical experts 
‘owe and western) can assist. But the crisis is only half the story. 

hurch bodies have already demonstrated their survival powers. 
They showed rare stamina and resourcefulness during the Japanese 
occupation and in the rapid transitions which took place after the 
ee eer of the Republic. Among the most retarded church 

odies in Asia as to pre-war devolution, in these post-war years they 
have revealed a marked capacity for self-support, self-government 
and self-propagation. Church leaders are reluctant to accept large 
subsidies from abroad, lest they forfeit their survival qualities. They 
are grateful for assistance which is consistent with their ideals but, 
with it or without it, the churches will carry on. 


WINBURN T. THOMAS 








KARL HARTENSTEIN 


[T* was sso rome To discover that the Tambaram meeting of the 

International Missionary Council in 1938 was the first I.M.C, 
meeting that Dr Hartenstein had attended: he had been so deeply 
and closely related to the international missionary movement for so 
many years before. He took up his work as Director of the Basel 
Mission soon after the death in 1926 of Dr Friedrich Wiirz, of that 
mission, who had played so large a part in the development of 
international missionary co-operation and in reconciliation after the 
war of 1914-18. Dr Hartenstein soon showed that he had the same 
deep concern with the world-wide mission of the Church. He had 
not been long in the saddle when he came to Britain to. improve 
his knowledge of the English language and make the acquaintance 
of British missio leaders and missionary life in this country. 
This visit was si snifcant and showed Dr Hartenstein’s attitude of 
mind: not many chief executives of large missions would be prepared 
to give some weeks of their time in this way. 

His relations with the German missionary world were close, and 
he played a considerable part in their counsels even from the early 
days of his service in the mission. His thinking ranged widely. He 
visited the mission fields of the Basel Mission in West Africa, China 
and India and studied the problems of the development of the 
‘younger churches’ with profound and sympathetic interest, though, 
as a German, he laid more stress on the dangers of premature 
transfer of responsibility than did some of the British and American 
missionary leaders who felt more deeply the dangers of delay. 

The year 1939 brought, to his deep regret, the separation between 
the German and Swiss elements in the Basel Mission, and he, with 
other German members of the staff, withdrew to Germany. From 
there he wrote a most moving letter to William Paton, assuring him, 
and through him the I.M.C., that through the trials which were 
bound to follow the outbreak of war, the fellowship of Tambaram 
would be a constant presence with him—a thought which was 
See in a —- which found its way to the I.M.C. after 

illiam Paton’s death in 1943. When the war was over we heard 
from many other countries ion that fellowship had carried them— 
as it carried us—through hard days, but the warmly human message 
at that time meant much to William Paton and to the other officers 
of the Council. 

In 1945, when contacts with the German missions were re- 


opened, Dr Hartenstein’s welcome was ready. He had been drawn 
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deeply into the affairs of the Church, and his office in the Church 
of Wiirtemberg made heavy demands on his strength, which had 
been severely strained by the sorrows and anxieties of the war. 
Nevertheless, he continued to play a large part in the missionary 
life of Germany, representing the Missionsrat at Whitby, Canada, 
in 1947 and at subsequent meetings. He also devoted much time to 
the very difficult questions of the relations between the Swiss and 
German sections (problems not confined to Basel) and to the end 
of his life it was a deep sorrow to him that a full solution was still 
not in sight. He may sometimes have made mistakes in his dealings, 
but his eager sense of the brotherhood in Christ was no superficial 
sentimentality. He saw issues that had to be faced and he made his 
contribution as a step towards the goal of mutual understanding. 

In the debate between the points of view which have been called 
‘American’ and ‘Continental’ he played a vital part as a churchman 
and as a theologian. He has not left us books, but many articles 
and memoranda, and many of the pronouncements of conferences 
bear the imprint of his work. 

He was a stimulating thinker, but more than that, he was a 
human being, of wide vision, single-mindedness of purpose and of 
great charm, whose passionate love for Christ and for his fellows 
shone from his face, in the smiling wrinkles round his eyes. It was 
a benediction to know him, and we who loved him will always thank 
God for him. 

B. D. G. 











THE LAY-WORKER AS A NEW TYPE 
OF MISSIONARY 


By ROBERT KURTZ 


 ligaper have always been lay-workers taking part in the fulfilment 

of the missionary obligation of the Church. In pose days 
they had a marked influence on the effectiveness of the preaching 
a" on the building up of the community. The names of many who, 
as government officials, traders and explorers, or as simple farmers 
or workers struggling for an existence, supported the mission with 
their interest and active help are gratefully remembered in the 
history of the missionary societies. 

The history of missions in early Christian times was shaped 
predominantly by lay-workers, by Christians who, while occupied 
as artisans, traders and soldiers, were at the same time the messengers 
of their Lord, unpaid and with no claim to a vocation in the fuller 
sense of the term. 

To-day we remember that it was this spontaneous witness of 
members of the community in their workaday life that gave the 
Church its vitality. For a long time the Church and the mission 
built exclusively on the official professional workers, minister and 
missionary, and regarded the laity simply as the ‘congregation’ 
to whom the Word was to be preached. This congregation has 
consequently largely forgotten that it, too, is called and sent to 
active service. Because of its situation in many lands to-day the 
mission depends in a special way on the help of lay-workers. 
Indeed the lay-worker is becoming a definite type of the missionary 
of to-morrow. 


THe NEED FOR THE MISSION 


Doors have closed. The missionaries have been forced to leave 
China, the most promising field. Other doors are scarcely ajar; and 
it is difficult to tell whether they are about to open wider or to close 
entirely. A single decision on the part of a government is enough to 
make the entrance of missionaries into a land impossible and so 
to stop the necessary flow of life-blood to the work in the field. 
The work of the mission has become altogether uncertain and is 
in many places in jeopardy. 

This fact must logically result in the churches urging their 


missionaries to use to the full the possibilities still remaining and 
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singly and collectively to see new ways, for time presses. But is this 
actually happening? 

On the whole, only to a very modest degree; within Swiss 
missionary activity scarcely at all. On the contrary, many societies 
are forced to curtail their work and even, with a heavy heart, to 
refuse every extension, since their income, athough on the increase, 
does not keep pace with the even more quickly rising cost of living. 
This limitation becomes a heavy burden at a time when the maximum 
effort is called for and when each neglected opportunity becomes a 
debt to be repaid. If the mission is to continue its work not merel 
as a habit, but with a burning desire to fulfil the Lord’s command, 
it must, conditions being what they are, keep a look-out for new 
allies and helpers, in order to increase its modest efforts and to 
carry on the work where it is no longer possible for professional 
missionaries to function. Here we should remind ourselves that a 
number of westerners, in various trades, have been allowed to 
remain even in China. Of what immense significance in its time of 
trial each of these westerners could be for the Christian Church in 
China if he consciously lived a Christian life and, if nothing else 
were possible, felt himself to be at one with his Chinese fellow- 
Christians in intercession and prayer. 

Should the mission not have thought of these fellow-Christians 
long ago? Was it not her duty to point out to them their responsi- 
bility as Christians and to equip those willing for service as lay- 
workers? We have in mind the many thousands living overseas 
whose work lies among non-Christian peoples. We know that 
many of them, by their example, harm the preaching of the Christian 
message. But there must be many who went forth full of good-will. 
They failed because they were unprepared, because they were left 
alone and because nobody came to their help. Dr John R. Mott 
and many others long ago emphasized this failure on the part of 
the Church. How is it possible that the missionary aspect of those 
living overseas has been overlooked? 

In spite of the pessimistic opinion that only very few among the 
‘Christians’ living abroad wats 4 be won for service as lay-workers, 
one must to-day earnestly consider what could be done to awaken 
among these people a sense of missionary responsibility and to 
train those who respond for practical service. 

This is a problem which must, first of all, be solved on the mission 
field, in the young churches and in pastoral work among those 
working overseas. Everything must be done to enrol church members 
for personal service in the building up of the fellowship of Jesus 
Christ in the world. 

The church at home, and the mission, must also try to win as 
witnesses for Jesus Christ as many as possible of those preparing 
for posts overseas, before they go abroad, These people must be 
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brought to see how much more weight attaches to the witness of a 
lay Christian than to that of a professional missionary, even among 
non-Christians of another race. 

Naturally, before one can call and prepare lay-workers for work 
abroad, there must be a readiness for similar service at home. We 
cannot expect from those living overseas what we are not ourselves 
repared to give. Indeed, if we ask for witness on the part of those 
ving under difficult conditions, how much greater must be the 
readiness for service at home. The question of lay-workers is 
therefore not peculiar to the church and to the mission overseas: it is 
a problem that must at the same time, or rather, first of all, be tackled 
by the church at home. The bridgehead must first be built at 
home, so that those who go out may throw the bridge across to the 
community in the world at large. From the outset, the lay-worker 
must feel secure in the support of like-minded fellow-workers at 
home, on whose prayers and intercession he can rely. 





Tue First Steps IN SWITZERLAND 


The precarious position of the mission which we have just 
described led several mission workers in Switzerland to take 
the initiative in planning a training course for lay-workers. 
The plans they worked out were unanimously accepted by the 
Swiss Evangelical Missionary Council and were carried out in the 
training centre of the Basel Mission. To begin with, a small com- 
mittee organized a week-end for people who had heard about and 
were interested in the proposed course. 

The hope that some of those preparing for work overseas would 
come was not fulfilled. The idea was probably too new for such 
people and consequently it evoked no response. But over forty 
young people from various church circles greatly welcomed the 
proposed four-weeks’ training. Although we realized that four weeks 
constituted a minimum, we had to submit to hard facts: most of 
those attending the course had to reckon with losing one month’s 
pay and had in addition to pay the cost of the training. Anyone who 
is prepared to make such a sacrifice must be earnestly concerned 
for the cause. 

In drawing up the programme the wishes of those present at 
the preparatory week-end were taken into account. The committee 
of course had no desire to organize anything which would not 
really meet the actual needs and demands of those who came. 

e first course for lay-workers was held from the middle of 
September to the middle of October, 1952, in the buildings of the 
Basel Mission. There were 22 members, 13 men between the ages 
of seventeen and thirty-two, and g women between the ages of 
twenty-two and thirty-eight. They came from various trades, most 
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of them being engaged in some practical work. No factory-workers 
were among their number. Nearly all of them were members of some 
kind of Christian association. The value of such affiliations became 
abundantly apparent during the course. 

The course was led by a minister, who was responsible for the 
spiritual side of the programme and for the daily Bible study on 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

A special organizer had been appointed for each week whose 
duty it was to introduce the a to lead the discussions and in 
general to share in the fellowship of the course. As the work of each 
week was devoted to a special subject, it was possible for the 
organizers to give the programme the necessary concentration on 
the main issues. The course was greatly enriched by the close 
co-operation of the church leaders who took part. They worked 
together as a team; and fellowship among the leaders and speakers 
was in itself a powerful witness for the members of the course and 
stimulated in its turn their own sense of fellowship. 


Tue Dous_e AIM OF THE TRAINING 


Dr Visser ’t Hooft pointed out at the conference of lay-workers 
in Bad Boll that ‘the layman has been left alone too long in his 

ition as a Christian in a heathen world’. This ‘being left to oneself’ 
is in effect a lack of fellowship, a failure to be drawn into the com- 
munity and a defect in spiritual and intellectual equipment for 
dealing with contemporary trends and movements. The training of 
lay-workers must offer both fellowship and preparation of that kind. 

(a) Fellowship. Since fellowship is the object of every missionary 
witness, the latter receives authentic expression in the life of those 
who bear it within their community. The programme of the training 
course must therefore provide ample opportunity for fellowship, so 
that without its being a subject for discussion, it may be experienced. 
In addition to the corporate life, this must include prayer, medita- 
tion, worship, ‘listening together to the Word of God, communion 
services and singing; and, in addition, recreation, excursions, music, 
entertainment. 

The devotional side of the daily programme should become such 
an integral part of the fellowship that the members will later on 
automatically continue in the same way wherever they may be. 
Week-end meetings and regular weet in youth groups, and 
above all, camps, may create an atmosphere of fellowship, but a 
longer time of living together is necessary to produce something 
really fundamental and enduring for practical service. 

Although all the members came from church groups, Y.M.C.A. 
and the Blue Cross, it was for them a new and overwhelming 
experience to discover that a strong fellowship grew up of its own 
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accord and became the foundation for everything else. The fellow- 
ship, moreover, has continued to help the members of the course; 
individual participants have kept in touch with one another and 
with the group. Spontaneously a weekly meeting of members living 
near the same town has begun to take place, for Bible reading, prayer 
and singing. 

The lay-worker realizes that the cultivation of this fellowship 
should not separate him from other groups. Nor do we expect an 
organization like a lay Order to grow out of it. The principles 
which the lay-worker is given for his work and to which he assents 
make this clear. It is the task of a lay-worker not to limit himself to 
one special circle, but, rather, to draw from it strength with which 
to create new cells of fellowship within his environment. 

(6) Equipment. The syllabus was as far as possible compiled to 
meet the needs of those taking part. There was spontaneous and 
complete agreement that the principles put forward by the secretary 
of the World Council of Churches for lay-work, Dr H. H. Walz, 
should be followed, namely, that theological training should be 
complemented by teaching the group to think and act collectively 
in a spirit of mutual responsibility. 

As only two of the members were planning to go overseas, 

uestions and subjects relevant to that situation were omitted, 
though the possibility of enlarging this side of the programme, 
should the need arise, was borne in mind. Future courses would 
also require adjustment to meet similar needs, and even to make 
provision for separate study groups. Such special enlargement of 
the programme might well include instruction on tropical diseases, 
introduction to modern problems, racial questions, nationalism, 
colonial politics. 

The programme for the first course had a special subject for 
each so inaianion with the environment in which the Christian 
is placed and with which he must come to terms, and leading to 
the bearing of witness and the taking part in the work of 
evangelization. 

In the first week the main subject was ‘man and the world to-day’. 
It included discussion of mass society and the mastery of the machine 
over man; problems of the different classes; means of forming public 
opinion; socialism; communism; non-socialistic attempts to solve the 
social problem; capitalism; substitute religions; modern superstition; 
sex; sport. The introductory lectures were in each instance delivered 
by experts who gave their services voluntarily. 

In the second week the discussion of ‘man and the Bible to-day’ 
included Bible study; main principles of the Bible; practical questions 
of interpretation; our approach to the Bible (word of man, word of 
God, inspiration, Biblical criticism, etc.). 

In the third week, in the context of ‘the Christian and the world 
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to-day’, the group considered: what is the Church?; modern man 
and the Church; what do we expect from the sermon?; the minister 
and the congregation; the Roman Catholic Church; slogans about 
the Church; questions put by the sects to the Church; questions 
put by the Church to the sects; ways to fellowship within the Church 
(the ‘Alliance’ and the oecumenical movement); forces which 
separate us from each other. 

The fourth week, on ‘mission, evangelization and pastoral work’, 
provided for the study of: mission and Church; the situation of the 
world mission; the Church in Asia and Africa; the witness of the 
individual member; in the factory; modern methods of evangeliza- 
tion; how to found and conduct a Bible-study group; management 
of hostels; visits and hospitality. 

Throughout the entire four weeks the interpretation of the Acts 
of the Apostles was the first item of the programme. 

The limited time did not allow for the full execution of the 
programme. Those taking part expressed the wish that shorter 
continuation courses, at the most of a fortnight’s duration, should 
take place every two years. 

Although the time-table seemed at first too crowded it was in 
the end a success, chiefly because of the strict adherence to the 
spiritual order of the day, which always allowed time for meditation 
and quiet. The evenings were mostly devoted to social intercourse 
and singing. 

It is clear from the programme that the Church and the mission 
joined hands in conducting the course. The réle of the lay-worker 
was from the very beginning looked upon as the business of the 
Church, even though the mission, for good reasons, took the initia- 
tive. It is to be hoped that the Church in different places will con- 
tinue to support this idea and work. It was gratifying that in two 
instances members of the first course were supported financially by 
funds from their congregations, without which it would have been 
impossible for them to take part. It is in any case a good sign of the 
existence of .a serious need that the members of the course made 
such a big financial sacrifice. Through the generosity of friends 
the leaders of the course were able to award bursaries to a few 
members. The Basel Mission put its rooms and staff at the disposal 
of the course, but apart from that it had no special burden to bear. 

(c) The additional training for the lay-workers on the mission 
fields would need to include study of the history and principles of 
missionary enterprise, ethnology, sociology and an introduction to 
the religions of the land in question: It is also necessary to make a 
Swiss familiar with the other denominations, so that he may be able 
to join another Christian community and to take an active part in 
another church where there is no branch of the church with which 
he is familiar. 

21 
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ORGANIZATION 


(0) At home. The position of the lay-worker as a voluntary 
worker in the Church is so many-sided, both at home and overseas, 
that not only his training, but the whole organization arising out of 
it must be the business of all missionary societies and all churches. 
Therefore the Basel Missionary Society, as the initiator, immediatel 
got into contact with the Swiss Evangelical Missionary Council, 
which identified itself with the plan. As soon as a line of development 
from the first beginnings becomes clear, contact with the Swiss 
Council of Churches will be established. The organization needs a 
central office from which to keep in touch not only with the lay- 
workers, but also with the churches and local communities where 
that seems necessary. 

It may also be desirable to make contact with workshops, factories 
and business houses, especially where these are interested in employ- 
ing lay-workers or in any other way of supporting the cause. Lastly, 
the central office must be in touch with all possible organizations 
concerned with those working overseas, as well as with commercial 
schools and associations which are in any way connected with 
appointing or preparing people for posts abroad. It is unnecessary 
to mention that a close connexion must exist between the central 
office and the various societies, members of the Missionary Council, 
in view of their common missionary task within the home-field. 

(6) In foreign lands—on the mission field. As soon as lay-workers 
go overseas they must be put in touch with the church and mission 
nearest to their place of work. This contact can be established simply 
by communicating with the control office in that area, as soon as 
such offices can be built up in other countries. It is surely in the 
interest of all national missionary councils that the co-operation of 
the lay-worker can be secured in every land and the necessary 
organization called into existence. Care must be taken that the 
organization works as simply and economically as possible. This can 
best be achieved if all the missionary councils tackle the task together 
with the respective member bodies, 

As the co-operation of lay-workers is to-day of increasing 
importance, and especially for the mission field, we should not be 
content with gathering together and training volunteers at home. 
The idea of mobilizing lay-workers must penetrate into the mis- 
sionary countries themselves, where everything should be done to 
arrange similar courses. An increasing number of Europeans overseas 
may take an interest in such courses when they realize how much 
they will help them to understand a strange environment and a 
strange people, to recognize and carry their personal responsibility 
as Christians among non-Christians and thus also to undertake a 
more joyful service through fellowship with like-minded men or 
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women and to enter into a communion of intercession and prayer 
among lay-workers all over the world. 


THe Lay-WorKER AND CHURCH WorK AT HOME 


The training of lay-workers in no sense competes with, and 
certainly does no injury to, the work undertaken by the churches 
at home. It is not an independent movement to be placed alongside 
movements already in existence, from which it might draw away 
valuable strength in the form of workers or means. On the contrary, 
the courses will prove helpful to all movements, if their workers 
make use of the possibilities of training which they afford. Nor will 
the emphasized etiowahip among the esveelins weaken or loosen 
a bond already formed. It will, rather, be a support for each one in 
his own place of service. The lay-worker will in all circles prove to 
be an oecumenical element which, in complete devotion to the task 
in one particular circle, still maintains an inner communion with 
fellow-workers in other circles. 

In a training course, moreover, which draws its membership from 
a variety of groups and church backgrounds, the mission proves itself 
to be an excellent meeting ground that is both mutual and all- 
embracing, and one on which new and fruitful contacts may be 
built. The lay-workers are clearly not a disturbing factor, but rather 
a help to already existing lay-work, whether among men or women. 
Here, too, nothing is done to compete with these groups; it is, rather, 
the concern of the lay-worker to support all existing efforts to 
mobilize lay-workers in general in the community. 


Tue Lay-WoRKER AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The special characteristic of the lay-worker is his connexion with 
the foreign mission. At the first course the opportunity to live in a 
missionary centre and to make the acquaintance of candidates and 
of missionaries from overseas made a great impression on the 
participants. For them the door to the worldwide Church swung open 
ey = them a vision of the all-embracing concern of the kingdom 
of God. 

No propaganda for the mission in general, and certainly not for 
the missionary society in whose house the course took place, was 
made either in the daily life or in the programme. Only in the fourth 
week, when evangelization was one of the themes, was reference 
made to the mission, its position, its claims, and its methods and 
experiences, as evangelization has become to-day a problem common 
to all churches in the world. But long before it was actually the 
‘turn’ for missions on the pro me, members of the lay-workers’ 
course were already interested in the subject, and questions about 
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the mission became more and more insistent. In spite of many years 
of active a sans in a Christian group, none of the participants 
was definitely related to the mission. Few of them had hitherto taken 
its claims seriously, so that, as if it was something extraordinary, 
instead of really the most natural thing in the Church, these young 
people who were prepared to stand as witnesses for Christ in every- 
day life now realized that unity with the world-wide activity of the 
mission was in its essence part of their task, that one could not bear 
witness to Christ or be a faithful, confessing member of the Church 
without being caught up in the rising tide of the mission in all the 
world, without becoming a co-operator outwardly and spiritually in 
some part of practical missionary service among the nations. In 
marching forward the church at home must keep pace with the 
church on the most exposed front. The unity of Church and mission 
which is revealed to us in the Gospel and in the person of Jesus 
Christ Himself must find expression and continuity in every single 
messenger, as well as in every community. Thus the lay-worker 
becomes the bearer of this truth, which is essential to the life of the 
community, and which is yet so often not taken seriously by 
preachers and church-members. 

At the meeting of the International Missionary Council at 
Willingen it was rightly stressed that it was the task of the missionary 
societies to share in the missionary activities of the churches at 
home, for it is they who are called to make a decisive contribution 
in this direction. 

This ‘sharing’ may, to a large extent, be effected by planning the 
training of lay-workers on lines which will be of benefit to all 
the churches. It is doubtful if lay-courses arranged by the Church, 
valuable as these are, would be of such a character as to set up a 
connexion with the mission, even if they included concern for the 
mission in their programme at all, which, to the best of my know- 
ledge, is seldom the case. A minister who took an active part in the 
lay-workers’ course declared that, in the activity of the lay-workers, 
something of the blessing of the work on the mission field flows 
back into the home church. 

Finally, it must again be pointed out that only a living, personal 
interest in mission work can weld the lay-workers into a team that 
is capable of building up a spiritual home-base in which to initiate 
the activity of the lay-worker overseas, and thus to create the right 
conditions for a far-flung and urgent appeal at home to those 
going overseas. 


Lay-WORKERS AND THE HOME CONSTITUENCY 


Through his active interest in the mission, the lay-worker at 
the same time helps to renew or revive the missionary community, 
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which with its prayers and gifts make the work of the mission 
possible. In the missionary societies the ‘ageing’ of the home con- 
stituency is commented on with anxiety. Gaps caused by death are 
difficult to fill, for it is not easy to win the interest of the younger 
generation for the mission. Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
many official church circles do not take their missionary responsi- 
bility seriously. It is our hope that the lay-worker will strive for a 
better understanding of the mission and will help to bring about 
the very necessary rejuvenation of the home constituency. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


This first experiment among lay-workers is very modest and we 
cannot yet speak of results, except that the first course was a rich 
experience for all who took part. We shall take care as time goes on 
to avoid undue publicity. The service of the lay-worker can only 
develop quietly if he is not ‘labelled’ in such a way as to make 
his spontaneous efforts impossible. The further development is, 
above all, a matter of prayer. In this spirit we shall arrange other 
courses, always seeking to learn. 

We wish to prevent the lay-workers from forming a new organiza- 
tion alongside the many whieh already exist. It should be a movement 
that carries out its work unostentatiously in the various branches of 
church life. We feel confident, however, that the promotion of lay- 
orga will find a ready response in the churches and in the mission 

eld. 
ROBERT KURTZ 











AFRICAN EDUCATION 


A COMMENTARY ON THE CAMBRIDGE 
CONFERENCE, SEPTEMBER 1952 


By L. B. GREAVES 


[* is thirty years since the Phelps-Stokes commissions gave 

much-needed stimulus to the theory and practice of education 
in Africa. The first tangible effect of their reports was the appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of State for the Colonies of an Advisory 
Committee on Native Education in the British Tropical African 
Dependencies, later enlarged into the present Advisory Committee 
on Education in the Colonies. One of the first tasks of that Committee 
was the production, in March 1925, of a memorandum on education 
policy in British Tropical Africa, a paper so wise and far-seeing 
that the principles it embodied enjoyed an almost scriptural authority 
for the next twenty-five years. it was conceived in dissatisfaction 
with what had been up to that time achieved; it inaugurated a steady 
development in educational thought and policy, with regular checks 
against their application in practice. It was inevitable that a dynamic 
approach of thes kind should continually reveal weaknesses calling 
for remedy; ideas formulated in 1925 were bound to need re- 
examination after a quarter of a century of social, economic and 
political change. In 1950 it was decided that a new ‘Study of Educa- 
tional Policy and Practice in British Tropical Africa’ should be 
undertaken. Two study groups were appointed; one, under the 
chairmanship of Mr A. L. Binns (Chief Education Officer for the 
Lancashire County Council), to visit East and Central Africa; the 
other, led by Dr G. B. Jeffery (Director of the London University 
Institute of Education), to go to West Africa. Largely through the 
generosity of the Nuffield Foundation, these groups were enabled 
to spend six months in Africa and to complete their reports early in 
1952. 
. The attention of the two missions was concentrated on African 
primary and secondary education. Higher education, university and 
technical, had been the subject of recent reports, and councils had 
been set up to keep them under constant review. It was about the 
earlier stages that many questions were being asked. How much 
education was being provided? What was the best way of increasing 
it? Was it the right kind? If it was on the wrong lines, how could 
it be guided on to the right ones? These, in their simplest forms, 


were the fundamental questions to which it was urgently necessary 
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to find the answers. The process of enquiry passed through four 
stages. There was first the preparation by the Advisory Committee 
in London of a working paper for the guidance of the two study 
groups. It simply asked the questions that seemed important; it 
was at pains not to presume to suggest any of the answers. There 
followed the field-work in Africa, guided by the groups, but shared 
as fully as possible with administrators, teachers and parents upon 
whom the responsibility for action would ultimately fall. Early 
in 1952 the two group reports were presented and widely circulated 
for study. The final stage was the assembling at Cambridge, from 
September 8th to 2oth, 1952 of territorial teams from practically 
every part of British Africa, together with selected representatives 
of the Colonial Office and educationists in the United Kingdom. 
They did not meet to discuss seriatim the whole of the Binns and 
Jeffery reports. With some topics these reports had dealt so thor- 
oughly that further consideration was felt to be unnecessary. Others 
had so localized an application that lengthy discussion in a pan- 
African conference would have been out of place. But the thinking 
of the conference cannot be followed without constant referet.ce 
to the reports, and the Nuffield Foundation and the Colonial Office 
have done a very great service in printing the full text of them 
together with a detailed report of the conference discussions in one 
volume under the title African Education’. The book is a very rich 
quarry of the most important and valuable material, and quite 
indispensable reading for everyone with responsibility or interest 
in this field. Its double columns of rather small print may appear 
at first sight a little formidable, but a very useful index provides a 
satisfactory key; and to get so much so cheaply and compactly is 
well worth the extra concentration that may be demanded. The 
book will be found surprisingly readable and amply rewarding. 

The composition of the conference was in itself noteworthy. 
Though twenty representatives of the Colonial Office and the 
Advisory Committee attended, it was in no sense a policy-making 
group of Colonial Office officials. Ninety-two members came from 
Africa, from fourteen different territories; twenty-nine of these were 
Africans. All were directly engaged in educational administra- 
tion or practice; the majority were flown over specially to attend 
this conference, and returned immediately by air to their work. 
They formed a remarkably varied collection—directors and ministers 
of education, and secretaries of Christian councils; principals of 
teacher-training colleges and advisers on adult education; Africans 
and Europeans; men and women; Christians (Roman and non- 


1 African Education: A Study of Educational Policy and Practice in British 
Tropical Africa. Oxford University Press, on behalf of the Nuffield Foundation 
and the Colonial office. 187 pp. 8s. 6d. From the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
4 Millbank, London S.W. 1. 
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Roman) and Muslims. Their purpose, in the words of Sir Philip 
Morris, their chairman, 


was not to make policy which should thereafter be imposed upon the 
territories which were participating, or to fix some common pattern of 
education on a considerable proportion of a vast continent. Thus it was 
not part of the business of the conference to pass, unanimously or otherwise, 

neral resolutions which frequently embarrass those who subsequently 

d that they voted for them, and nearly always disable and paralyse those 
to whom they are addressed. The object of the conference was to place 
on record the best views which could be formalized and expressed, so that 
hereafter those who have responsibilities in the shaping of policies and in 
the carrying out of educational work should find in the record of this 
conference opinions and conclusions which had been refined by discussion, 
but which had not been pressed into uniformity. 


Out of the vast field lying open for study, five topics of out- 
standing importance were selected, and the conference was divided 
into groups to consider them and submit reports for discussion in 
plenary session. The allocation was as follows: 


Group A. _ Responsibility and Control 

Group B. The Expansion of the Educational System 
Group C. The Teaching Profession 

Group D. Organization and Curriculum 

Group E. Education and the Adult 


Group A. RESPONSIBILITY AND CONTROL 


It seemed likely at one time that Group A would be the storm- 
centre of the conference; one of its main concerns was with the 
very thorny problem of the relationship between the voluntary 
agencies and central and local governments. ‘The weather at 
Cambridge was extremely chilly, and this group met in by far the 
coldest room, warmed only by a very noisy and far from efficient 
hot-air system, which was turned off symbolically at the beginning 
of each session. Members showed remarkable restraint in dealing 
with potentially very combustible material, and in the end a group 
which began by being highly controversial achieved a surprising 
degree of unanimity. 

The group first sought to clear the air by defining certain general 
principles which appeared to be implicit in both the Jeffery and 
the Binns report. It was in the first place agreed that ‘there comes 
a stage in the development of a country’s education when it must 
be the responsibility of the nation as an ordered society acting 
through its established forms of government’. This was seen to 
imply the emergence of Local Education Authorities, with real 
powers: ‘local government must mean nothing less than a real 
measure of watt control and responsibility’. Anxiety was expressed 
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about the place of religion in this new pattern of administration, 
and fears were allayed by the forthright affirmation ‘that secular 
education is not enough, and that our deliberations presuppose an 
education with a religious basis and a spiritual doctrine of human 
nature and destiny’. How could this be guaranteed? ‘Without the 
formal association of religious bodies with the established secular 
forms of Government, there can be no effectual guarantee of the 
type of education which we presuppose.’ This is reminiscent of 
words of the late Sir Herbert Scott, sometime Director of Education 
in Kenya, written in 1945: “We can hardly quarrel with the churches 
for holding the view that the Christian tradition cannot be adequately 
passed on without the active light of the Faith.’ 

This emphasis on a religious basis for education was by no 
means confined to the missionary representatives: it appeared to 
be the deep conviction of the whole conference. It was supported 
in a striking statement submitted by the Muslim members: “There 
are in British Tropical Africa many millions of Muslims who would 
be prejudiced against education if no adequate provisions were 
seat in the educational system for religious instruction.’ 

For many years the general policy has been pursued throughout 
Africa which was thus expressed in the White Paper of 1925: 
‘Provided that the mer standard of educational efficiency is 
reached, aided schools should be regarded as filling a place in the 
scheme of education as important as the schools conducted by 
Government itself.’ The group sought to reduce still further the 
distinction between the ‘church’ and the ‘state’ school and to 
guard against the danger that the educational growth of the children 
in both might be stunted, in the former through material deprivation, 
in the latter through spiritual aridity. It deplored the fact, reported 
by the Binns Commission, that representatives of African bodies 
often referred to ‘their’ schools and ‘our’ schools as defining the 
difference between the mission schools and the schools provided 
by African Local Authorities. It desired that a community should 
be able to take a pride in all the schools in its area as in a real sense 
its own. In its judgment this did not imply uniformity of management 
by the State; there were circumstances in which a community might 
well choose a denominational school as the best and most appropriate 
agency. This is less likely where the pioneering stage in education 
has passed, and the very important principle was laid down that 


in areas where only one school can be justified on economic and educational 
grounds but where the people are not in the main members or adherents 
of a single church, it will clearly be inequitable to permit the establishment 
of a uni-denominational school. 


The honest observance of this principle calls for a very sympathetic 
understanding of the position of religious minorities. ‘Two instances 
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come to mind of discussions on local education boards about the 
opening of senior primary schools. In one instance a church which 
supplied three-quarters of the feeder schools nevertheless recognized 
that there was a substantial minority to whom its management 
would be unacceptable, and therefore asked that the new central 
school should be either an interdenominational school or, failing 
ata ape on that, a Local Authority school. In the other case a 
church with a bare half of the enrolment asserted its right to the 
management as ‘the dominant agency’. Persistence in the latter 
attitude means sooner or later the end of church participation in 
aided education; it is a demonstration of unfitness to share in a 
national system. 

There is no question but that Local Authority schools will 
increase and church schools decrease; and one of the greatest 
services the churches can now render to education is to ensure 
that the transition is made without detriment to its Christian charac- 
ter. The transfer must be gradual; the group emphasized how 
important it was that the churches’ long experience of management 
and training, often carried out through democratic bodies almost 
wholly African in composition, should not be hazarded through 
any abrupt change of system. But change is inevitable, and the 
churches’ attitude to it should be expectant and constructive, not 
grudging or regretful. They must be ready to welcome the State 
as an ally, not predisposed to resent it as a rival. They must still 
be alert to make their best individual contributions, but must be 
more sensitive to the evils of denominational rivalry, and quite 
determined not to be guilty of it, even if in the first place they may 
seem to lose some ground thereby. They should be anxious to train 
teachers for the Local Authorities in their own training colleges. 
They should be willing to release their own teachers, however much 
they need them, for service in state schools. Above all, perhaps, 
as increasingly they hand over their direct responsibilities for schools, 
they should strengthen their extra-school youth work, particularly 
in urban areas. 

The group was very emphatic that the sharp division between 
state and church schools, familiar in England, should not be per- 
petuated in Africa. It saw the solution not through the elimination 
of either type, but through multi-form management within an 
agreed framework—agreed in the sense that it should be planned 
in the fullest consultation with all concerned, though the plan, 
once drawn up, must be strictly imposed. If a church or other agency 
chose to work outside the approved structure it must do so entirely 
at its own charges; but all schools that were integral to the accepted 
plan were entitled to identical treatment. This seemed to the group 
to have the formidable but inescapable implication that the cost, 
both capital and recurrent, of all schools approved in the above 
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sense, even if managed by voluntary agencies, should be met entirely 
from public funds, central and local. 

In this particular recommendation the group (on which, it is 
worth recording, the representatives of the churches were in a 
minority) was going directly against the advice of the East African 
commissioners, though with their general attitude to church and 
state relationships it was in very close agreement. ‘The Binns Report 
(para. 362) considers it essential that churches and missions should 
have a financial stake, however small, in their schools, and gives 
two reasons: first, that this would justify the Church’s position 
of privilege; second, that it would safeguard the position of the 
churches as school-owners. The group gave careful thought to 
these arguments and came to the conclusion that it could not 
accept them. 

s to the first, it maintained that there could be no justification 
whatever for a position of privilege except religious conviction. 
It must not be bought; and it must not appear to be bought. The 
point may be clarified by considering an extreme case. In certain 
African territories a voluntary agency, by virtue of superior resources 
of money and staff, would under present regulations be able virtually 
to buy a larger place in the state system than its membership 
justified. It would be unthinkable to allow this in the case of certain 
political agencies; it is clearly undesirable even in the case of 
religious agencies, since the wishes of the community would be 
subordinated to the power of a church’s purse. Yet it is an abuse 
not easily to be circumvented. The main difficulties would fall 
away if it were understood that no financial contribution was 
expected from approved churches—approved in the sense that the 
community desired them as the appropriate managers of the schools 
in question. 

As to the protection of the churches’ position as school owners, 
the group thought that any financial contribution they were likely 
to be able to make would be a quite inadequate safeguard. If emergent 
authorities decided they did not want the churches’ co-operation 
in education (though at Cambridge all the indications were in the 
opposite direction), they would dispense with it; and any attempt 
to buy a place would hinder rather than help. It was noteworthy 
that African members felt very strongly on the subject of owner- 
ship of land, which can clearly be a fruitful source of political 
grievance. It was necessary to make it clear that the churches actually 
cared extremely little about ownership of land or buildings; they 
were really concerned only with continuity in the educational service 
they had undertaken. If, however, buildings were used for church 
as well as school purposes, some financial contribution should 
naturally be made. 

The group’s point of view did not command the unanimous 
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agreement of the conference, and the argument, set out on pages 
149-51, should be studied in full. In the minds of some there 
— ve been a feeling that the churches were ‘wanting the penny 
and the bun’, though in relation to bodies which are in education 
to minister, not to be ministered unto, the metaphor seems singularly 
inapposite. A great os ager: & rests upon the churches to demon- 
strate that it is in this spirit that they work. Their practice does 
not always carry conviction, as the Binns Report records: 

Undeserved as it may be, one of the tragic things in African education 
is that so many Africans think that the churches educate for ulterior motives 
whilst government agencies are single-minded. Only the striking of a new 
relationship between Church and State in African education will remove 
this spiritual obstacle in the path of progress. 

It may be illuminating to take one of the questions and answers 
out of the record of the discussion in plenary session, and place it 
in the context of a concrete case. 

Question. ‘Does the group think that if a church school receives 
one hundred per cent t, both capital and recurrent, from 
public funds, the church should still have two-thirds of the members 
of the governing body?’ 

Answer. ‘Yes. The complexion of the governing body should 
depend upon the ethos of the school, not upon finance.’ 

In the mind of the spokesman who gave this answer was a 
secondary school which is, by common consent, outstandingly good. 
Its Board of Governors is approximately two-thirds church, one- 
third government. Nine-tenths of its income used to come from 
the government, one-tenth from the church. It became increasingly 
obvious to the Board, not least to the government members, that 
to make this proportion, or any proportion, a condition of support 
was grotesque. The school was valued for its own sake, for its 
particular kind of ethos that no government school can achieve; 
and it was preposterous that its efficiency should be allowed to 
depend on the sacrificial offerings of missionary supporters in 
Great Britain. (For that, after all, is what the claim that ‘the Church 
should do more’ amounts to; in the last resort it means that widows 
in London and Glasgow should raise their annual subscriptions 
from ten to fifteen shillings.) For some time now the full cost of 
this school has fallen on Government; and the school has never 
stood higher in the esteem of Government and churches alike. It 
is true that the Board of Governors sets a most commendable 
example of governing by consent. A few years ago, for instance, it 
had Behooe it some question of staff salaries; the action strongly 





favoured by the large majority was opposed by the Director of 
Education, who was a member, on the ground that the precedent 
established would be embarrassing for him in other schools. One 
other member, the Chief Native Commissioner, supported him, 
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admittedly not through conviction, but because he thought he needed 
some official backing. The voting was nine in favour, two against. 
But, once the decision had been recorded, it was readily agreed 
that it should not be carried out so long as it placed the Director 
in such difficulties. Sweet reasonableness of this sort must be 
presumed if governing bodies constituted in this way are to be 
acceptable. 

The case of this school is only one instance of many. The 
roup was only advocating the extension to primary education of 
ideas which, in secondary education, are accepted in principle in 
many territories and achieved in practice in some. They have, 
gre question, produced some of the best secondary schools 
in Africa. 


Group B. THE EXPANSION OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


A few years ago a controversy raged between two schools of 
educational thought, conveniently expressed in metaphors. There 
was the old po wt faith, which believed in the educational 
pyramid, resting on a very broad foundation of popular education, 
narrowing as it went up through the secondary schools to a very 
small apex at university level. in its zeal for broadening the base, 
the pyramid school was compelled, if it was to be realistic, to be 
somewhat grudging of expenditure at higher levels. In reaction 
there arose a heresy, very forcibly expounded by Sir Philip Mitchell 
when he was Governor of Uganda. He propounded what might be 
called the tree theory, asserting that the educational sap should 
rise straight up within a narrow trunk to a considerable height, 
and that only then should the tree spread out its branches, and at 
last—at long last—flower into popular education. The education 
of the masses was not the root, it was the final fruit; and most of 
our educational troubles came from our impatient desire to gather 
this fruit before the tree itself had had a real chance to grow. There 
seems a good deal of historical justification for this view. University 
standards are not based on universal popular education, but rather 
the reverse. The education of the many has only been made possible 
by prolonged and intense study by the few. 

The Cambridge conference, however, in the main returned to 
the old orthodoxy. It recognized that the public demand in Africa 
for a basic primary course for all who desired it, even at a cost 
which would, a few years ago, have seemed prohibitive, was so 
powerful in some territories, and might very soon become so powerful 
in others, that it would be foolish to underestimate it, and impracti- 
cable—and therefore wrong—to attempt to thwart it. tie B 
therefore gave its main attention to the means most likely to produce 
the great increases needed in funds and in teachers, and to considering 
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how the inevitable drop in standards could be minimized. At the 
same time the influence of the ‘tree’ teaching was apparent in its 
insistence that the expansion of primary education should not mean 
the weakening of existing teacher-training colleges and second: 
schools, whether by diversion of funds, or by the removal of highly 
qualified staff to supervise and administer a rapidly increasing 
primary system, as might all too easily happen. The introduction 
of universal primary education might be popularly acclaimed as 
progress; but, if achieved in this way, progress to what? ‘No body 
more briskly progressive than the Gadarene swine.’ 

The danger of too rapid an expansion of primary education at 
too early a stage is strikingly expressed in the Jeffery Report (para. 
126). In a predominantly rural community, but with developing 
industrialization and a rapidly increasing population, the importance 
of food production is <r So long as schooling has a rarity 
value, it is a passport to employment outside agriculture—generally 
clerical employment: 


A rapid increase in the numbers in school would—and does—threaten 
the oy of the community = withdrawing essential labour from the 
land, and by turning out from the schools more boys expecting outside 
employment than there is employment for. As one enlightened Chief put 
it: ‘If universal primary education were introduced at once, Sierra Leone 
would be dead in a year—we should starve.’ 


In general the group assessed very realistically the problem of 
accelerating the growth of the educational system as being, for a 
long time to come, a matter of reducing the wastage that is so 
common a feature in African primary schools, getting more girls 
into school, improving the supply of trained teachers and gradually 
bringing the best of the unassisted schools into the approved and 
aided system. It considered a suggestion made in the Binns Report 
(para. 254) that money and energy at present devoted by the churches 
to the maintenance of unassisted schools might profitably be diverted 
into the channels of adult education, but thought it very doubtful 
that the churches which were willing to support embryo village 
schools would agree to such a transfer of resources. The proposal, 
however, received some support in plenary session, though it was 
to increased grants for their assisted work rather than to savings 
effected by the abandonment of the ‘bush’ schools that the churches 
seemed likely to look for the needed funds. 


Group C. THe TEACHING PROFESSION 


No educationai system can rise above the level of the teachers 
who work in it; and what kind of po teachers are matters more, 
ey know. It is in teacher-training 


in the last resort, than how much t 
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that the churches can make their most valuable contribution to the 
schools; whatever educational work they hand over, they are almost 
certain to retain a substantial share in this vitally important service. 
The — argument of this section must closely affect their thinking 
and policy. 

oy are two schools of thought about training colleges in 
Africa. The one favours the small college, of not more than about 
fifty students. It lays stress on the importance of close personal 
contact with the staff; the linguistic difficulties, especially in practice 
teaching, when several different vernaculars are spoken; the advan- 
tages of training students in their own tribal area, where the college 
can more easily make an impact on the surrounding locality. The 
other advocates a larger es onl of certainly not less than one 
hundred; from two hundred to three hundred would be better. It 
emphasizes the advantages of a richer inter-tribal community life, 
a bigger and more specialized staff, a better library and equipment. 
It admits the importance of not losing sight of the personality in 
the crowd, but guards against this by maintaining a comparatively 
high ratio of staff to students. 

The conference gave full weight to both points of view, but 
found itself decisively in favour of the larger college. It recommended 
a staffing ratio of one teacher to twelve students, with additional 
staff to assist in the in-service training of teachers and thus to 
keep in close touch with the work of the schools. This is to envisage 
a number and a type of specialists on a scale beyond the customary 
provision of the churches, and which it would not be realistic to 
expect them to meet from the ordinary sources of missionary 
recruitment. They need not be restricted to these sources; most 
of the territorial governments realize that, if there is to be any hope 
of filling the greatly increased number of vacancies without a 
lowering of professional standards which they rightly refuse to 
countenance, something approximating to government terms of 
service must be offered. The same situation has arisen in the second- 

schools, and to some extent in the supervision of primary schools. 
The churches in Britain are thus presented with a great challenge 
and opportunity. There are many young men and women who feel 
a real vocation to be Christian school teachers, but are hesitant— 
unduly so, as many think—about their calling to be missionaries 
in the traditional sense, or are unable, for some good reason, to 
accept ordinary a rates of pay. All such who would welcome 
the opportunity of fulfil ing their vocation in Africa now have a 
wide field open to them. The missionary societies are alive to this 
changed situation; and, to deal particularly with posts which do not 
come directly under them, the Institute of Christian Education 
at Home and Overseas, at 46 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, has 
set up a special Overseas Appointments Bureau. This bureau can 
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be of the ame service to Christian school-teachers who feel called 
to work abroad. 

A question of increasing practical concern throughout Africa 
is, ‘Should a teacher enter politics?? The conference gave more 
consideration to this than may be apparent from the comparatively 
brief references on pages 158 and 160. In countries where at present 
there is a limited number of people of the necessary intellectual 
calibre to carry out the duties of public life, it would be a most 
serious deprivation if teachers were debarred; the Nigerian Houses 
of Assembly, for instance, would lose about half their members. 
Group C’s view was that all teachers should be encouraged to take 
part in public affairs; but many people thought that no encourage- 
ment was needed; the important thing was that there should be no 
st omen Though a teacher had a duty to the community, he 

d a prior duty to his pupils, and he must decide for himself how 
these duties could be reconciled. The general sense of the conference 
was that a teacher should certainly not be prevented by any external 
authority, central or local, from following his conscience and takin 
part in politics if he thought it right; but before he did so he should 
seriously ponder the disadvantages from the point of view of his 
own integrity as a teacher, of the parents of the children in his 
charge and of his employers. Many members warmed to the words 
of one of the wisest and most experienced of their number: ‘I should 
be furious with anyone who denied my right to be a politician; but 
it is a right I should never exercise. It is particularly fatal to get 
mixed up in local party politics.’ And the most memorable speech 
made at the conference contained these words: 
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Speaking as a parent, if I have to send my children to a particular 
school because there is no effective alternative, I am not going to enjoy 
the spectacle of their being taught in a school where the headmaster, and 
= most A the staff, are avowedly active politicians on the side which 

think damnable. 


There are implications as searching in the realm of religion as of 
politics. 


Group D. ORGANIZATION AND CURRICULUM 


This group, in the words of its chairman, ‘was landed with an 
assignment which would have kept a professional body happy for 
at least six months’. The whole idea of the visiting missions to Africa 
and the subsequent conference arose from an uneasiness that the 
existing curricula, and even more perhaps the teaching methods 
employed, were ill-related to the needs of society. The common 
charge was that they were too bookish, unduly dominated by 
British patterns and by the requirements of the Cambridge School 
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Certificate examination; that they encouraged reliance upon memory 
rather than upon understanding, fostered a passive absorption of 
information rather than the exercise of intelligence and the achieve- 
ment of practical skills, turned out too many clerks and too few 
farmers and artisans. Both missions found much evidence of these 
weaknesses, and their reports are full of suggestions for overcoming 
them. 
All this came within the purview of Group D, and no useful 
urpose can be served by attempting to summarize its somewhat 
laa but already highly compressed report. The richness of ideas 
is at first sight scene intimidating; with so much to do there 
is a real danger of sharing the frustration of the centipede, faced 
with the question as to which leg to move first— 


Which brought its mind to such a pitch 
It lay distracted in the ditch. 


But the group, while enumerating topics for investigation 
‘which would give occupation for half a century to a much larger 
staff than is likely to be available’, was in no mood to accept ‘the 
inevitability of gradualness’ and, to the relief of the conference, 
ended its report on a note of urgency with a list of things which 
can and should be put in train forthwith. 

If one topic may be abstracted from this wealth of material as 
being a special concern of the churches, it should perhaps be the 
question of training in race-relations, which is of particular urgency 
in plural communities. It is impossible to over-emphasize the 
importance of producing a better understanding between men and 
women of different races, and a contribution should clearly be 
expected from the schools. Something can be achieved by formal 
teaching, for ignorance of customs and of language is a very potent 
cause of friction. But it is not on classroom teaching that reliance 


should primarily be placed. 


Proper attitudes are acquired almost unconsciously from association 
with teachers who themselves show in their lives goodwill towards people 
of other races. They are learnt by pupils in the process of living, working 
and playing with pupils who belong to other communities. Boarding schools 
can do much within their own limits, and valuable lessons are learnt in 
multi-racial scout camps, etc., and through playing games against teams 
of other races. 


Fraternization, in its original undebased sense, need not end on 
the sports field; there are encouraging examples of the success of 
musical festivals, inter-school debates and other forms of cultural 
co-operation. The most radical —— made was for the greater 
use of inter-racial schools and co . There is a very strong case 
for contending that at least all universities should be inter-racial 
socially and academically. 
22 
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Group E. EpucATION AND THE ADULT 


The group declined to limit its consideration to adults. It 
adopted the term ‘Informal Education’ to describe 


all the educational influences which are not within the formal organization 
of an educational system, whether they are brought to bear on school 
children, or on children, young persons, or adults who have left school 
or have never been to school at all. 


It is clear that the subject is of crucial importance. In most African 
territories a relatively small school enrolment is counter-balanced 


by a dead yo of ignorance among the adult population. In the 
words of an African member: 


The influence of tradition is tremendously strong. School children 
can do little against it. And it will do the people no good to have the 
new influence of the schools and the old influence of tradition blindly 


opposed to one another. Adult education is the only hope of bringing about 
a reconciliation. 


So convinced was the group of the absolute necessity of mendin 
this sharp break in society between the educated and the uneducated, 
that it made a pronouncement which has been described as certainly 
the most revolutio word spoken during the conference: ‘At least 
for the short term, there should be a quite novel concentration of 
energy and resources upon the tasks of informal education.’ It is a 
striking fact that this should have been asserted by a group of people 
who might be supposed to have some sort of vested interest in the 
school system, and that it should have been accepted without 
question by the whole conference. It is especially significant that 
it should have had the whole-hearted backing of the African mem- 
bers, who might have been expected to be very suspicious of any 
step that looked like diverting some of the very limited resources 
available away from the aon. In an effort perhaps to disarm this 
expected criticism, the chairman of the group somewhat soft- 
pedalled his claim, suggesting that info education was to be 
regarded as a supplement rather than as a rival to the schools; 
but he himself was ready to admit that this tactfulness had been 
somewhat overdone. Where there is only a certain amount of money 
and of staff to go round, the two are bound to compete; and it makes 
no difference whether responsibility for informal education rests 
with the Education Department or with some other authority. To 
starve it in the supposed interest of schools would be folly; some 
provision must be made for it for the sake of the schools themselves, 
even if in a sense at their " 

Reference has already been made in the section dealing with 
Group B to the Binns proposal that the churches should divert 
some of their resources i their least efficient school work so as 
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to be the better able to work in informal education. Like Group B, 
Group E doubted whether there was a clear-cut case for a dramatic 
change in — on the part of the churches in respect of their ‘bush’ 
schools, but it laid great stress on the contribution they could make 
through the supply of voluntary helpers, through association with 
Government in rural training centres, through participation at the 
advisory level in national and regional planning. Particular emphasis 
was laid on the special contribution they could make in respect 
of women and girls. 


This attempt to summarize the impressions made by the con- 
ference leaves one with a renewed sense of the richness of the 
material available in the Report. Certain points have been spot- 
lighted; but so much of possibly equal importance has received 
scant mention, or none at all. It was misleading earlier in this paper 
to describe the conference as the final stage in the process of enquiry. 
It was only a phase in a much longer process. For the next phase 
the centre of activity shifts back to Africa. The Report becomes a 
working paper for further study there. There was a very surprising 
unanimity at Cambridge on the main issues, shared by men and 
women with remarkably diverse backgrounds. It impressed as being 
much more than a polite surface agreement; one had the strong 
sense of a common purpose. The conference passed no resolutions; 
the Report has no authority except that which it derives from its 
own quality. But some most fundamental assertions are made in 
it; and even if they are not binding, it matters that these things 
were said. Everything depends upon the depth of conviction with 
which the delegates subscribed to them. If nothing happens in 
Africa as a result of their deliberations, the conference will have 
been a failure; but no one who was privileged to share in it will 
readily believe that possible. 

As the Chairman said in his closing speech : 

The fact that this extremely various group could not only meet for a 
common purposes, but also live together in close community for a fortnight, 


and find itself at once sorry to disperse and delighted to go home and get 
on with the job, is proof that some measure of success was achieved. 


L. B. GREAVES 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN ASIA 


Tue ANDERSON-SMITH REPORT ON THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA, ESPECIALLY AS IT RELATES TO THE TRAINING OF CHINESE 
FOR THE Ministry. New York: Board of Founders, Nanking 
Theological Seminary. $1.00. 1952. 


HE Nanking Theological Seminary is virtually unique amon 
T theological mheah te the younger churches a that its Boar 
of Founders in the United States has been entrusted with a modest 
yet not inconsiderable endowment. Estopped from forwarding the 
income to continental China, this Board, like the sponsors of the 
China Christian Colleges in Europe and America, has been seeking, 
and has recently obtained, permission from the courts to employ its 
funds elsewhere. In the meantime the Board has been investigating 
possible uses of its resources as nearly as is practicable in accordance 
with the intentions of the donors. To assist it in implementing this 
policy, the Founders asked Dr C. Stanley Smith, formerly vice- 
president of Nanking Seminary, to undertake a survey of theological 
education in South-east Asia ‘especially as it relates to the training 
of Chinese for the Christian ministry’. Associated with Dr Smith 
in the major part of the enquiry was Dr S. R. Anderson, formerly 
of the Board of qn of the Seminary in China. Their report 
was originally a confidential document for the guidance of the 
Founders, and is now made available to a wider public. 

The study covers far more ground than the rather limited terms 
of the original and major intention. In terms of geographical scope, 
it embraces India, Japan, Formosa, Hong-kong and Honolulu, as 
well as Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia and the Philippines. 
While the authors never allowed their concern for Chinese Christians 
to be displaced from the centre of their attention, they found it 
possible, indeed necessary, to include the whole range of theological 
education within their purview. And while the focus of their enquiries 
was theological education, they have, so to say by the way, given a 
remarkably comprehensive, succinct account of the state of the 
Church and missions throughout the whole of Asia from India 
eastward to Hawaii. The result is not only the first conspectus 
which we have had of the particular subject under review, but also 
by all odds the best and most valuable bird’s-eye view of Christianity 
in Asia (outside continental China) to-day. Last December the 
332 
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present reviewer had the opportunity to stay briefly in most of the 


countries which Drs Smith and Anderson visited, and to look in 
upon a considerable number of the seminaries which they appraised. 

heir report was constantly in his hands; and with a very few 
minor exceptions, quick impressions confirm the facts which they 
set forth and underscore the conclusions to which they were led. 

The material is presented country by country, and each reader 
will find much useful information regarding the populations, special 
characteristics and Christian institutions and resources of the lands 
of his special interest. Within that wider context, the facilities, 
limitations and special problems of institutions for training the 
ministry are described nh appraised. Space forbids detailed examina- 
tion of the treatment of individual countries. There are, however, at 
least three conclusions of interest to readers of this Review, two per- 
taining to the preparation of leaders for the churches and the third 
to the nation-wide agencies of Christian co-operation. 

Following the now generally accepted classification of the 
Madras report on the training of the ministry, three levels of 
theological institutions are recognized: ‘theological colleges’ requiring 
the bachelor’s degree or its equivalent for admission, and seeking to 
maintain the standards regarded as axiomatic for the best seminaries 
in the West; ‘theological schools’ which accept ‘middle school’ 
graduates and are expected to prepare the great bulk of the ordained 
ministry; and ‘Bible schools for the training of full-time unordained 
workers in the Church’. The authors note that major attention 
has been devoted in recent years to the two higher of these three 
levels, and more particularly toward lifting institutions at the second 
level to the status of ‘theological colleges’. They are led to question 
the wisdom of this perspective. The query is underscored, but only 
underscored, by the mushroom growth of uncounted Bible schools 
sponsored by groups outside the traditional missions, and attracting 

hristians eager to be equipped for an ordained ministry: 


The more educationally minded missions and churches should face 
this question of the Bible School grade and quality of biblical and theological 
education more seriously and open-mindedly. . . . If we must have Bible 
Schools, they should be good ones, controlled by the churches and staffed 
by capable teachers. . . . The Bible Schools should be closely related 
to the Theological Seminaries. . .. Perhaps we might invent a new 


name for these lower grade schools and call them ‘Biblical Theological 


Schools’. - 


This conclusion is the more remarkable since the surveyors repre- 
sented a seminary of the highest rank and had intended to confine 
their enquiry mainly to ‘theological colleges’. Their recommenda- 
tions on this point strike a note widely heard in mission circles to-day 
which, if heeded, may lead to a radical reorientation of the focus of 
attention in theological education. 
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In another res this report confirms, in the setting of South- 
east Asia, one of the most important dicta of the Madras findings: 
For many of the problems of theological education, the corporate unity 
of the Church is the only solution. . . . It is our firm conviction that in 
almost every case theological training should not be attempted except on a 
co-operative basis, with a number of churches participating. 
But it carries this general principle several steps further: 


Part of an intelligent approach to his theological task is an ecumenical 
approach. . . . The task is too big for any denomination to handle. . . . 
But this ecumenical approach should not limited to any area; rather it 
should seek to integrate each area with the whole world situation as it 
relates to theological education. . . . 

There is, therefore, urgent need for some organization to plan for the 
co-ordination of theological education on an ecumenical scale. ...A 
central office with a secretary could render effective service. 


Finally, the authors have been impressed, and depressed, by the 
present ineffectiveness and inadequacy of most national Christian 
councils in the areas of their study. It was not within their province 
to pay to diagnose the causes of this malaise or to prescribe for 
its cure. The suggestion may be offered that we stand near the end 
of the first historic phase of the evolution of N.C.C.s, which had 
its ae in the years after 1921, when the earliest Asian councils 
were brought to birth. They have performed a notable, indeed 
invaluable, service. But it is a law of health that institutions must 
develop and alter with changing times and needs, or they will suffer 
stagnation and even death. “New occasions teach new duties.’ The 

resent situation calls for the most radical re-examination of the 

ctions of national Christian councils and thoroughgoing re- 

ordering of their structures and programmes. In a favourite figure of 
the writers, it is an hour of kairos, of providential opportunity. 

If asked to recommend the most valuable books to be placed in 
the hands of a Christian visitor to the Orient in the year 1953, the 
reviewer would name two: Thomas E. Dewey’s Journey to the Far 
Pacific and the Anderson-Smith Report. 


Henry P. Van Dusen 
New York 





MISSIONARY EXPANSION IN EAST AFRICA 


Tue Missionary Factor in East Arrica. By RoLAND Oxiver. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green. 17s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. $3.75. 1952. 


ERE is a most readable secondary source-book of very Ent 
value. It appears at a time when the eyes of many in Great 
Britain and America are turned on East Africa, and when Christian 
people are asking what the Church is doing and what its future will 
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outh- be. A knowledge of its history is of great importance. Reference to 
gs: the bibliography provided shows the wealth of the primary sources 
unity to which the author had access; the printed sources, particularly the 
hat in books and pamphlets containing contemporary material collected 
ron a and recorded by early travellers, missionaries and administrative 


officers, are unfortunately becoming increasingly difficult to obtain 
and are available only with difficulty to the ordinary reader. Dr 


nits Oliver has done for the student of missionary activity what Professor 
Kite: Latourette has done for the student of church history on a broader 
her it plane, and what the late Sir Reginald Coupland did for the student 
as it of general East African history. 
- ont But it seems clear, both from the bibliography itself and from the 
A 


eneral reading of the book, that Dr Oliver has not received as much 
a as he should from unpublished documentary sources. That 
th these exist in great profusion is undoubted: there are the old station 
on log-books of nearly all the mission stations of almost every missionary 


aman society; there are the annual reports of individual missionaries and 
efor | of field secretaries on their work; and, by way of comment on that 
sea work, often critical, but rarely unkind, there are the reports of the 
“had administrative officers of the several colonial governments concerned. 
ithe It would, however, be ungenerous to suggest that Dr Oliver’s work 
rir has suffered unduly through failure to find access to such material. 
naan But it is very clear that such material needs to be collated and made 
affer available before it is too late. : 

The Its preservation would, apart from everything else, serve to 


th correct or amplify the views expressed by a secular historian, however 

* sympathetic he may be to the missionary situation. It is not always 
easy to appreciate the factors which involve a missionary society in 
‘frittering away its strength’ among an ‘unresponsive’ people (p. 171). 
a The missionary calling is man’s response to the Divine imperative 
| to evangelism and the ultimate assessment of the value of the mission- 





: - | ary task is not necessarily to be made in terms familiar to the secular 

sf historian. Still a grain of wheat has to fall into the ground and die. 

R } Still the Christian Church has to be prepared to see, after more than 

a hundred years of missionary labour in East Africa which has 

| included a quite spectacular mass movement, the quantitative 

dimensions t an apparently flourishing church suddenly reduced 

( to a ‘little flock’ as part of the consequences of the Mau Mau 

activities; and because that little flock has the qualitative char- 

don acteristics which marked the early Church in an age of persecution, 

952. to be prepared to believe that strange victories in Christian history 
are stil to be wrought out of an apparent defeat. 

reat The author does not concern himself with the ‘missionary 

reat activities’ of the Portuguese explorers which are such a fascinating 

tan part of the earlier history of the east coast of Africa. The anticipation 


will of the coming of modern missions by inland tribes may well be the 
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result of the stories of the ‘white man’s new religion’ which had 
spread up from the coast. 

In the first four chapters, Dr Oliver sets out the history of what 
may be termed the modern setting of the stage. Starting with the 
middle of the last century, he tells with clarity of the often highly 
complex problems with which the several missionary societies found 
themselves confronted as their work began to be established. And 
more particularly were those complexities increased by the political 
problems which came to be associated with the abolition of the slave 
trade, and what Sir Reginald Coupland called the ‘scramble’ by 
European powers for territorial rights in East Africa. But the chapter 
of test importance for many readers is that which follows, the 
fifth. Here Dr Oliver gives a most able documentation of the years 
between 1914 and 1949. That was the period during which the 
work of the preceding sixty years was consolidated and came to 
fruition. For not only did it mark a change in the attitude of African 

pulations towards the Christian Church in consequence of which 
laeuadie mass-movements began in many places, but it also marked 
a new era of co-operation both between missionary societies them- 
selves and between missionary societies and colonial governments. 
This was the great age of missionary expansion. But chiefly is this 
age great because it marks the end of an era, the close of a mission 
age and the inception of the age of the indigenous church in whic 
the missionary society has an entirely new réle to play. With this 
Dr Oliver deals, on the whole, sympathetically and always with 
painstaking care. He places undue emphasis, perhaps, on that 
particular aspect of the relationships between Sienee and State 
which deals with the Church’s opposition to certain governmental 
proposals in Kenya in 1920-21. But the fact remains that both 
missionary society and now indigenous church have among their 
responsibilities that of encouraging the public conscience to activities 
which are honourable in the sight of God and best calculated to 
serve the advancement of all the peoples concerned. In a positive 
sphere, missions and governments have achieved effective co- 
operation in the matter of African education, not only to the mutual 
benefit of the missionary societies and of the colonial governments. 
With the development of African local government activity and 
with the achievement of spectacular results, the African populations 
have now, through these African local government bodies, become 
effective members of this partnership, which is now extending to 
include the Christian contribution to medical services. 

Dr Oliver’s book will soon have to be followed by another, 
giving the early history of the indigenous churches established 
through the ministry of the missionary societies. 

LEONARD Mompasa 
Narrosi, KENYA COLONY 
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THE INDIGENOUS LAY WORKER 


Die MITARBEIT DER EINHEIMISCHEN LAIEN IN DEN MISSIONEN DER 
WelssEN VATER. Von P. Dr Fripotin Rauscuer. (Missions- 
wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen und Texte, Heft 17.) Karten. 
Miinster i. W.: Aechandoatioche Verlagsbuchhandlung. DM 22.50. 


1953- 


HE author of this book, himself a member of the Order of the 
White Fathers, sets himself no easy task. He offers fundament- 
ally more than, from the title of his work, one could expect. It is 
difficult to say whether it is a kind of history of the mission of his 
Order in Africa south of the Sahara, or whether it would perhaps be 
better described as a stock-taking of the missionary work of the 
White Fathers, with a very thorough presentation of historical 
backgrounds. In any event, Dr Rauscher devotes a large middle 
section of his book to a detailed account of the mission field of the 
White Fathers and of its distinctive character. The social relation- 
ships of the mission fields of central and west Africa are as carefully 
presented as the religious and moral conditions which the mission- 
aries encountered and still encounter, in order to draw from them 
the conclusions for the adaptation of the Christian message to a given, 
local situation. 

Dr Rauscher deals with his particular theme in the first and third 

arts of the work. He lets himself be guided by a maxim of the 
ounder of the Order, Cardinal Lavigerie, and he seeks to show 
that the Order has translated this maxim into action even in the 
matter of the collaboration of the laity: “The missionaries will 
therefore have to be above all initiators, but the work that is to last 
must be accomplished by the Africans themselves, once they have 
become Christians and apostles.’ From there he draws the conclusion 
that the extensive and intensive building up of the Church overseas 
is the task and the privilege of the indigenous people themselves. 
Lavigerie’s principle is none the less very widely interpreted to 
mean that the missionaries are not only to be seen as ‘initiators’ for 
a prescribed period of time at the beginning, but, rather, that they 
remain in that position at a later stage. At all events, it is nowhere 
indicated that either now or in the future they will be discharged 
from this task. (Of historical interest in this part of the book is the 
account of Lavigerie’s first experiments with African so-called 
medical-catechists, who were trained in an institute in Malta, 
experiments which soon, however, came to grief, because they were 
too artificial.) 

In part three, which is fundamental to the whole theme, Dr 
Rauscher analyses and criticizes first of all the ‘unorganized’ 
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collaboration of the laity which develops spontaneously out of the 
hearts of converts who have been laid hold of by the Gospel. He 
calls this collaboration the ‘apostolate ex spiritu’; and one gains a 
striking impression that, in spite of his own reminder of the mission- 
ary successes achieved by those means in the early Church, he 
expects no lasting results to come from them; and it is at this point 
that the first question-mark would be imposed by anyone who takes 
seriously the working of the Holy Spirit. In this same connexion 
the author appears to attribute quite outstanding value to the 
collaboration of the indigenous ‘élite’, the political leaders, on the 
one hand, such as chiefs and sultans, and on the other the increas- 
ingly influential people who have been educated in the West. The 
‘ex officio apostolate’, which is presented in the last part of the book 
and estimated very highly, takes place ‘on behalf of and under the 
direct guidance of the church authorities’, and is thus organized 
lay collaboration. Here we are concerned with the activity of the 
indigenous catechists, of the leaders of the branch parishes, who are 
under the strict control of the priests, and then with the manner in 
which, in the various mission spheres, the building up of Catholic 
Action has been attempted. It is precisely this part of the book 
which reads like a history of the White Fathers in Africa, written 
from a very exactly defined point of view. The catechists correspond 
fundamentally to the so-called bush-school teachers of the non- 
Roman Catholic missions. In contrast to the teachers in the normal 
schools, they are allowed to make a relatively strong missionary 
impact. It is certainly quite clear that the missionary is all the time 
himself the ‘initiator’ of the regular work of this grade of helpers: 
without the missionary the catechist is nothing. The description 
of the attempts to build up Catholic Action, which are extremely 
varied, in spite of the fact that they relate to the same instructions 
of one Order, can give a strong impetus to other missions as well. 
Unfortunately there is no room to indicate them here. The great 
importance that is attached to strict organization comes out with 
particular clarity. 

The difficulty in the treatment of the whole theme lies, of course, 
in the fact that the independent arrangement of lay-missionary work 
is very hard for Roman Catholics to establish. If ‘in the Church 
there is only one single apostolate, which Christ bestowed upon the 
Apostles and which has passed from them to the Pope and the 
bishops’, then for the laity there only remains, in point of fact, the 
position of a co-ordinate, and that means a subordinate, helper; 
and, if his apostolate is based on baptism and confirmation, an 
unreconciled antithesis remains. It follows, also, that the book 
provides an impressive picture of what, under constant guidance, 
ceaseless exhortation, untiring instruction and supervision on the 
part of the missionary (by which is meant in fact the priests, 
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though the indigenous priests seem to play little part in it), can be 
called forth in the laity. But however much individual instances of 
lay activity are recommended, one is left with no real impression 
of independent lay-work. The community never comes of age. 

A non-Roman Catholic reader can indeed learn much from this 
book about forms of organization. But he must take care, in view of 
the present situation on the African fields, not to adopt them blindly. 
In the Evangelical churches the layman is entitled to a different 
position, and in the indigenous churches overseas the position of 
the missionary is also undergoing a change. There, too, he is the 
‘initiator’, but he strives to be it oe and less. Into his place comes 
the indigenous community with all its forces, and the lay forces do 
not operate under the pastoral authority (whether it be the indigenous 
pastor or the foreign missionary) but are, rather, knit together with 
it in one service. 

Curt RONICKE 

BETHEL-BEI-BIELEFELD 





AN INTRODUCTION TO ‘MISSIOLOGY’ 


ScrENTIA MissIoNuUM ANCILLA: CLARISSIMO DoctorI ALPHONSO JOANNI 
MariaE Mutpers. Portrait. Utrecht: Dekker and Van de Vegt. 
Fl. 12 and FI. 14. 1953. 


HIS book is dedicated to the Dutch Roman Catholic scholar, 
Professor Mulders, who has played a leading réle in Roman 
Catholic missionary thinking in the Netherlands. In 1930 a chair of 
missions was established at the Roman Catholic University at 
Nijmegen, and Professor Mulders was appointed to it. He also 
edits Het Missiewerk, and in 1948 he initiated the foundation of an 
institute for the study of missions in connexion with the University. 
The present volume consists of twenty essays written by some 

of the best known Roman Catholic scholars in the field. Names like 
Loffeld, Pierre Charles, Seumois, Beckmann, Freitag are a guarantee 
of quality and standard. The subjects covered touch upon almost all 
the branches of instruction within or related to missiology. Here 
are articles on ‘la raison-d’étre de la missiologie’, ‘mission pastoral 
theology’, the significance of the history of missions for the practical 
missionary enterprise. Other essays deal with such questions as — 
the study of non-Christian religions and its importance for Christian 
missions, with special reference to the need for studies of Islam. 
The concluding articles focus upon special branches of study such 
as ethnology, socio-graphy, linguistics, psychology and finally the 
relation between missiology and Profanwissenschaften. This variety 
inevitably gives the whole volume a somewhat uneven character 
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and makes it impossible in a brief review to pay due consideration 
to all the different aspects of ‘missiology’ which are discussed here. 

Not long ago Professor Seumois published his monumental 
Introduction a . Missiologie, which is indispensable to anyone 
interested in a systematic study of missions (whether Roman Catholic 
or not). This present volume constitutes another introduction to 
missiology. Its main value is that it provides in a concise and very 
readable form an insight into the various branches of ‘missionary 
science’ and surveys in brief compass some of the main lines of 
thought and of existing material in particular ‘disciplines’. The 
bibliographies alone would give the book a value. 

The two introductory articles (Professor E. Loffeld: ‘La raison- 
d’étre de la missiologie’, and Professor A. Seumois: ‘l’Evolution de 
la théologie missionnaire au vingtiéme siécle’) give the context for the 
remainder of the essays. The focal point is the conception of the 
mission as ‘l’implantation de I’ Eglise’. In spite of divergencies and 
certain differences of emphasis, contemporary Roman Catholic 
thinking is based upon this fundamental principle, and systematic 
studies are to a e- degree concerned with the working out of its 
implications. To the non-Roman Catholic world Father Pierre 
Charles is probably the best known exponent of this school of 
thought, although it was Grentrup who in 1913 developed this 
thesis (‘reprise et vulgarisée surtout par le RP. Pierre Charles, S.¥.’, 
p- 57). We cannot discuss this conception here, except to remark in 
passing that it has given a new, strictly theological and ecclesiological, 
orientation to Roman Catholic missionary thinking which, we believe, 
has proved fruitful and which makes a real encounter between Roman 
Catholic and non-Roman Catholic missionary thinking not easier, 
but all the more necessary. Missiology, therefore, is not a special 
science which can be added, as it were, as an appendix, more or less 
important, to the already accepted family of theological disciplines, 
but is, rather, ‘une spécialisation théologique’. Its subject-matter is 
‘Tl Eglise en acte-sur un terrain bien specifi” (p. 11); (if taken seriously 
this seems to have far-reaching implications for the ‘location’ of 
missiology within the theological curriculum). A more detailed 
definition runs: 


la missiologie proprement dite a comme objet propre implantation de 
nouvelles églises particuliéres; elle étudie cette activité—quant 4 ses bases 
et & son contenu théologiques; elle en étudie les réalisations concrétes dans 
le passé et dans le présent et, surtout en vue du futur, elle en expose en 
outre les normes, tant celles gui sont données par le Droit que celles qui 
résultent simplement de l’étude. . . . C’est 4 la théologie missionnaire que 
revient la direction dans toute cette spécialisation . . . (p. 14). 


In this perspective the various writers seek to show the significance 
of the different branches of instruction for ‘missiologie au sens strict’ 
and to point out the lines which future studies should follow. 
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It is impossible to go into detail here. We may, however, be 
allowed to call special attention, in the first place, to an article on 
‘theologia adaptionis et praxis missionaria’, by Father Ollegarius 
Dominguez, which should be read with particular interest by non- 
Roman Catholic students of missions. It will invite opposition, but 
it points to something significant and typical in Roman Catholic 
theology. Secondly, the articles in the last part of the volume, 
on the relationship of a to certain special sciences (particu- 
larly ‘Die Religionswissenschaft im Dienste der Mission’, ‘Sozio- 
graphische Forschung in der Missionierung’, and ‘Das Verhiltnis 
der Mission und Missiologie zu den Profanwissenschaften’), present 
an urgent plea to ‘open up’ the study of missions, to escape from the 
existing isolation and to see the missionary enterprise, the planting 
of the Church, in the context of man’s real life, his thinking, his 
religion and his culture, and in the context of the movements and 
changes in society, culture, peoples and nations. The concluding 
words of the volume are: ‘Heraus aus der Absperrung und Isolierung!’ 


E. W. NIELSEN 
LONDON 





DIAGNOSIS ‘FROM THE PENITENTS’ BENCH’ 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND THE JUDGMENT OF Gop. By Davin Paton. 


London: S.C.M. Press. 6s. 6d. 1953. 


HIS is an important book which deserves to be read by many 

people other than those professionally concerned with 

‘foreign missions’; it has disturbing implications for the home 

church too. It is the work of a young missionary withdrawn after 

ten years in China, as a result of the Communist revolution, who 

brings to his study a sense of prophetic urgency which draws upon 
the recovered Biblical theology of the last twenty years. 

In the first chapter the Biblical foundation is well and truly 
laid: The world is all God’s world, and all that happens in it is in 
His control; and the Church’s mission to the world is all one mission, 
in China, Paris or Sheffield. The first fact is the ground of our hope, 
the second gives the measure of our task. Some of the evil in the 
world may be due to the devil; but much of what appears to us to 
be unmitigated evil may in fact result from the wrath of God, His 
Judgment on the Church. We must therefore be prepared to see 
the hand of God in secular achievements, such as science and 
technology, which extend the range of human responsibility, and 
in the political and social revolutions, of which Communism is the 
most striking example. This does not mean necessarily that the 
Communists are ‘on God’s side’ and we on the other: Assyrians and 
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Persians executed the will of God, His wrath and mercy, and both 
of these came under judgment. (We may note that though the 
Prophet who welcomed Cyrus did not foresee Salamis, yet the 
Greeks could recognize in their own terms the judgment on over- 
weening — 

The ‘débacle’ in China is a judgment on the Church, and so a 
call to repent, while there is time—but the time is short. This is 
why the book is important, and important now. What have we to 
repent of, as missionaries and supporters of missions? We have to 
repent of taking too little interest in the whole life (including politics) 
of the country in which we serve, and of our own country’s relation 
to it; to be an ‘unpolitical’ missionary is im ible, and to think 
one is, an illusion. We must repent of failing to recognize and 
allow for our own inevitable bias in the presentation of the Gospel 
and in the pattern of the Church; of too little trust in the younger 
churches and too little willingness to transfer responsibility to their 
leaders. Western Liturgies, Prayer Books, hymns and theology have 
been exported wholesale; western-style education has been a sine 
qua non for high office. An inadequate eschatology has led to 
the rise, among the less intelligent, of Adventist sects; and too 
little trust in the Word and the Sacraments has led to the 
flourishing, among the more intelligent, of ‘Christian movements’ 
barely attached to the Church. For these reasons our institutional 
work, in spite of the money and devotion lavished upon it, has 
failed to be socially creative; we could not recognize the signs of the 
times, as, for instance, that China was ripe for revolution, and got 
caught up with the wrong people. We did not really believe that 
Chinese, Indian, African, Japanese, Fijian, Melanesian and other 
Christians were essential to us, to our own church life. Moreover, 
the missionary’s standard of living separated him from local church 
life. Try as he will, the missionary with a family cannot live as his 
fellow-Christians do (and, we may add, even celibate communities 
like the C.P.S.S. in India have suffered heavy casualties and had 
to compromise. This difficulty is least felt at the two ends of the 
scale: the villager does not resent the different standard if he is 
loved; and the native-born university teacher or professional man 
is often better off than his foreign colleague, at least in India. The 
strain is felt most acutely in the pastoral ministry). As to the pastoral 
ministry, Mr Paton quotes with great effect the Rev. Roland Allen, 
who made many of these points more than twenty years ago. The 
whole shape of the Church is distorted by our assumption that the 
full-time professional ministry forms the standard pattern for all 
times and places; and this, we are coming to see, is true of the 
Church in the West as well. And lastly, there is the theological 
failure. We exported, in our ignorance and arrogance, an over- 
elaborate theology, and prevented the possibility of a local growth. 
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It is hard to question this diagnosis of mistakes, persuasively 
and humbly put forward ‘from the penitents’ bench’; every one of 
them can be illustrated from places other than China. It is easy to 
make excuses. The truth which Mr Paton so fully recognizes, that 
the Gospel must always be clothed in some contemporary flesh, 
made it inevitable that the missionaries should take with them what 
they had. It was not always the best (their music, for instance), 
but it was the best they knew. Could they have taken less? Or the 
implication of cause and effect may be questioned: if we had acted 
differently in China would the ‘débacle’ have been avoided?—if the 
Taiping rebellion had been welcomed by the Church? .. . It is 
one of the unanswerable questions. We only know what happened, 
and must see the hand of God in that. But we have no right to 
think that these things happen only for the sake of doing something 
to the Church. 

Some of Mr Paton’s positive suggestions are clearly right: trust 
more in local leadership and do not be afraid; secure the possession 
and use of the Sacraments in advance of a developed theology of 
them; work for smaller dioceses and a more pastoral understanding 
of the bishop’s office (as is —— about in the Church of South 
India). The suggestion that | leaders who need experience 
outside their own country should get it elsewhere than in the West 
is a good one. The real difficulty comes in the function of the 
missio , who is neither to lead, nor, ‘please’, to be a trainer of 
leaders. Yet he is to be part of the local church, at home in the local 
landscape, and make available the long Christian tradition which 
he inherits. Mr Paton maintains that the question, ‘What do 
missionaries do?’ should not be raised till we have learnt to ‘be’. 
The distinction is in the end unreal. Some missionaries, like the 
late Father Kelly, may ‘be’ by being ill in bed. But most, even if 
they aim merely at making friends, must have a worth-while job 
through which to do so. To stay at home and say your prayers is 
still to ‘do’, and = will certainly attract disciples and begin to 
lead or train leaders! But the sort of changes which Mr Paton 
advocates need men of vision to plan them, a highly developed 
theology, together with a knowledge of history, politics and economics ' 
to justify them, and dozens of dynamic personalities to see them 
through. We do not think that Mr Paton, or any missionary with 
vision, is content to lead his regiment from behind. 

Perhaps only a saint can lead without dominating, and elicit 
in his friends the courage and wisdom to be free. But that, after all, 
is Christ’s way, and He can do wonders with quite ordinary people 
who neither seek any power nor shirk responsibility. 


T. R. MiLrorp 
LINCOLN 
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CONCEPTS OF CULTURE 


CuLTure: A CriTICAL REviEW OF CONCEPTS AND DeFiNiTions. By A. L, 
KROEBER and CLYDE KLUCKHOHN. Peabody Museum Papers, vol. 
xlvii, No. 1. Cambridge, Mass. $5.25. 1952. 


HAT is culture? Matthew Arnold said it was sweetness and 
light. Mr John Cowper Powys regards it as the residuum of 
a liberal education. German writers in the twentieth century first 
op the ‘culture’ of peasant communities to the ‘civilization’ of 
industrial society, and later reserved the name for the German way 
of life as op to all others. Mr T. S. Eliot uses it sometimes 
to describe the whole range of activities characteristic of a particular 
ple, but at other times writes of ‘the preservation of culture’ as 

if it was something not necessarily found among all peoples. 

The word is probably most widely understood on this side of 
the Atlantic in the Cowper Powys sense. Yet it was an English 
writer, Tylor, who as long ago as = used it to mean, not a 
superior quality possessed by certain individuals or ya but the 
essential characteristic of all human societies. His most famous book 
was called Primitive Culture; and though anthropologists no longer 
feel obliged to restrict themselves to the primitive, perhaps the 
majority of those in the English-speaking world still consider that 
their subject-matter is summed up in the word ‘culture’. In America 
Mr Stuart Chase has said that the concept is ‘coming to be regarded 
as the foundation stone of the social sciences’. It is, however, so 
comprehensive that nearly every writer who has used it has given 
it a different definition, not because there is confusion about its 
meaning but because it has so many different aspects. 

The two authors of this volume have collected one hundred and 
sixty-four definitions and classified them in terms of differing em- 
phasis. Some are enumerative, like Tylor’s own—‘knowledge, belief, 
art, law, morals, custom’; some em ize the traditional nature of 
culture; some the fact that it establishes norms of behaviour. Some 
regard it as consisting wholly of ideas, values or symbols. Others 
see it as an adjustment to the environment or a means of solving 
the ‘recurrent and inevitable human problems’ :(Dr Kluckhohn’s 
own phrase). Some stress the fact that cultural behaviour is learned 
while biological and psychological drives are innate. Some see culture 
as ‘a product of human association’ and thus logically imply a pre- 
cultural state of humanity. The formal definitions are followe by 
a kind of anthology of fuller statements on culture, discussing its 
nature, its components, its properties, its relation to psychology, to 
lan , to society, to individuals, to the environment. 
he small proportion of British names among those quoted is 
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partly explained by the very much larger number of anthropologists 
working in America. But there is another reason. The titles in the 
bibliography show how many more American writers explicitly 
indicate that culture is their theme. Of British anthropologists in 
this century, Malinowski wrote A Scientific Theory of Culture. Others 
have written on cultural change, but they are beginning to substitute 
the phrase ‘social change’, thus suggesting that they do not attach 
importance to the distinction between culture and society. In the 
last decade, under the influence of Professor Radcliffe-Brown, many 
British anthropologists have concentrated their attention on social 
structure, that is the organization of society into permanent co- 
operating groups bound together in formally recognized relationships. 
Professor Evans-Pritchard in his broadcast lectures on Social 
Anthropology suggested that American pre-occupation with culture 
is due to the fact that studies of American Indians did not begin 
until the social structure of the tribes had disintegrated. It seems 
to be inevitable that the more intensive the study of any society 
which still has its distinctive institutions, the more impossible it 
becomes to give equal attention to every aspect of the culture; so 
that even those British anthropologists who do not make structure 
their primary interest tend to ieee attention on certain institutions, 
the economic, say, or the religious. But the idea of culture as a 
totality which forms the inseparable context of the institution under 
examination is always present in their minds. Recently, too, there 
has been a revival of interest in cultural as opposed to structural 
questions—for example, the interpretation of ritual symbolism. 

The opposition between the study of total cultures and of selected 
aspects is not, however, the most fundamental division between the 
American and the British approach to the subject. In America there 
is much more interest in psychological explanations of cultural 
phenomena. In Britain most anthropologists have eschewed this line 
of enquiry, partly in reaction against the obviously unsatisfactory 
explanations of early psycho-analysts, evolved a@ priori from their 
observations of individual behaviour, but even more on the common- 
sense ground that it is impossible, in the short time that most 
workers have in the field, to carry out investigations at both the 
psychological and the social level, and that the anthropologist has 
all he can do effectively to cover the latter. American scholars insist 
that the differences between cultures can be explained only in 
psychological terms. Some have gone so far as actually to ascribe 
personality to cultures. Dr Kluckhohn in his commentary writes of 
‘interpreting a culture’ in a manner resembling that in which a 
psycho-analyst oe a personality. Most British anthropologists, 
in opposition, would prefer to analyse the parts and follow up their 
inter-relations, but would not seek to ‘interpret’ the whole as a 
unity. They are prepared to explain these inter-relations, but they 

23 
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do not attempt to explain what has been called the ‘cultural 
efflorescence’—the development, beyond anything required by the 
problems of survival in the environment, of special features in 
wear ey cultures. They do not argue that these are inexplicable, 
ut that the explanation is not to be found at the anthropological 
level. They do not warn the psychologist off; they simply say that 
they cannot do his job along with their own. In America, however, 
there has been much collaboration between anthropologists and 
psychologists, and also more thorough study by psycho-analysts 
than was made by earlier workers in that field. Dr Kardiner, in a 
passage quoted, criticizes earlier attempts to label cultures with 
adjectives applied by psychologists to personality—paranoid, intro- 
verted and the like—and points out chat no social group consists 
entirely of one type of character. More important, however, he 
insists on the importance of institutions in promoting the develop- 
ment of particular character types. Some of the most interesting 
work recently done in America has been on the interaction of 
institutions and personality. 
This book is not light reading, but as a guide to what has been 
said a a key concept in the study of human society it is extremely 
valuable. 


L. P. Marr 
LONDON 





AL-GHAZALI AS COUNSELLOR AND GUIDE 


Tue FAITH AND PRACTICE OF AL-GHAZALI. By W. MontTGomMERY Watt. 
London: Allen and Unwin. gs. 6d. 1953. 


—_— the religious thinkers of Islam no one holds a more 

honoured place than al-Ghazali, who was both a scholar and a 
profoundly religious man. His literary output was amazing and 
covered a wide range of subjects. It is likely that no other single man 
has had such an influence as he exerted on Muslim thought since the 
time of the Prophet. 

Al-Ghazali was early left an orphan, but his father had been 
able to leave a little money to be spent on educating him and his 
brother. He soon showed that he was a gifted student, and before 
his formal education was completed he lectured to his fellow students. 
It is even said that al-Juwayni, the most famous scholar among his 
teachers, became jealous of him. His fame soon spread, and people 
were glad to come to learn from him. At a comparatively early age 
he was appointed to the chair of theology in the Nizamiyya College, 
Baghdad, and it seemed as if he was assured of a brilliant career. 
But after four years he resigned his chair and, making suitable 
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financial arrangements for his family, abandoned everything to 
adopt the life of an ascetic. He had long been influenced by the 
teachings of the mystics, and now he decided that to understand 
their teaching fully he must live their life. This he did for over 
ten years, till he was pommetod that he must return to teaching. 
The fifth century of the Muslim era was ending, and his friends, 
who pointed out that God had promised to send a reviver of religion 
at the beginning of each century, were sure that he was destined 
for this task. 

Al-Ghazali’s name and fame are well known in the West, but 
not everyone is able to read what he wrote. Dr Watt has therefore 

rformed a useful service in presenting two of his works in an 
English translation. The works, though short, are important. 

The first, which is presented under the title Deliverance from 
Error, discusses various parties and their conceptions of truth: 
theologians, philosophers, followers of an infallible imam, and 
mystics. Al-Ghazali tells his story as if he had studied one system 
of teaching until he found it unsatisfactory and then passed on to 
examine the next, finally finding satisfaction in the doctrine of the 
mystics. One can hardly believe that this is a strictly chronological 
account of his intellectual and religious history, but it makes for an 
orderly presentation of the different schools and his reaction to their 
teachings. His discussion is penetrating and provides much food for 
thought. There are some autobiographical details, and a concluding 
section on some causes of weakness of faith which may well have 
an application to the present day. 

The second work, The Beginning of Guidance, is in the form of 
a manual of guidance for a friend who is setting out to acquire 
knowledge. Al-Ghazali hopes that his friend is seeking guidance 
and is not merely anxious to acquire information, and he therefore 
gives him some counsel, which consists largely of directions regarding 
acts of devotion which ought to be rani observed. From awaking 
before daybreak till one goes to bed at night, ready for death if 
that should come, God must be almost constantly in one’s conscious 
thoughts. He advises his friend not to sleep more than eight hours 
by night or day, as it is enough to lose a third of one’s life in sleep. 
Instruction is given regarding the observance of the various obliga- 
tory religious exercises, and the friend is advised to spend the time 
between the stated periods of prayer in reading the Koran, in 
meditation, in good works, or in acquiring honourably the necessities 
of life for himself and his family. Al-Ghazali insists that worship 
must be both intelligent and attentive, since only such worship 
is acceptable to God. He even recommends the observance of 
Friday as a holy day. He is not satisfied with the fast of Ramadan, 
but recommends various additional fasts as well, insisting on the 
spiritual value of fasting. Having thus given guidance regarding the 
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proper performance of what should be observed, he ends with a 
detailed discussion of sins which must be avoided. 

No one who is at all interested in Islam can afford to miss this 
book, which provides a happy combination of theology and devotion 
from the writings of one of the finest products of Islam. There is a 
tendency to emphasize the defects of religions other than one’s own. 
It is, however, necessary to know the best as well as the worst, and 
Dr Watt has made a notable contribution to a knowledge of the 
best by this excellent translation. 


JAMEs ROBSON 
MANCHESTER 





ISLAMIC-CHRISTIAN RELATIONS IN MAPS 


Atias oF IsLamic History. Compiled by Harry W. Hazarp. Maps 
executed by H. Lester Cooke, Jun., and J. McA. Smitey. Second 
Edition Revised and Corrected. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. $4.00. 1951. London: Oxford University Press. 25s. 1952. 


HE idea behind this atlas is very good. This is the second 
edition; but a work of this nature will require constant revision. 
Where exactly is Kashmir to-day politically? Or where will the 
Sudan be to-morrow? This book will fulfil its purpose through 
progressive revision; though for the past its fifty sturdy pages of 
Islamic history in reduced compass will be useful to students. This 
history is surveyed chiefly in relation to Christendom, so that the 
book is as much a ‘History of Islamic-Christian Relationships’ 
through thirteen centuries and a half. Fourteen ‘chapters’ are 
devoted to this interplay of political rather than religious forces. 
On the left-hand pages of the volume are recapitulated in short, and 
sometimes trenchant, paragraphs the main facts of a particular 
century, with lists in greater detail of the gains or losses in specialized 
areas. Facing this material is a map in illustration of progress or the 
reverse. From this geographical point of view, however, Africa is 
treated rather more sketchily than the other continents; and we should 
like to see in another edition a full-scale map dealing with Islamic 
penetration, the more so in these days when ‘Christendom’ meets 
‘Islamdom’ in so many directions. We wonder, however, whether 
phrases like ‘lost by Islam to Christians’ in relation to the nineteenth 
Christian century are not misleading. Algeria, for instance, with a 
population of eighty-eight per cent Muslim inhabitants, was only 
‘lost by Islam’ in a purely political sense. In a case like this we are 
reminded of the words of Jesus to Pilate, ‘My kingdom is not of 
this world’. If it were . . . |! There are no boundaries to a Christian- 
ity which regards the world as its parish. From its inception Islam 
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would seem to have had a different philosophy of conquest. Here is 
a case for clearer thinking. There are chapters dealing both with 
the period of the Crusades and with the Ottoman Empire. For each 
of these, lecturers should be grateful. There are at least two further 
items in the matter of which the author has put teachers in his 
debt: he has provided for the prevention of ‘headaches’ through a 
Conversion Table of Dates which will last us for another two decades; 
and he devotes his closing pages to an exhaustive selection of place- 
names, running into several hundred. We are grateful, too, for the 
retention of ‘Near East’ in its right connotation (p. 34). Perhaps a 
map showing the extent of the Islamic world at a glance, ious 
Casablanca to Djakarta, might help to dispel illusions as to where 
the Middle East properly belongs. This is another matter which 
strengthens the conclusion that the value of this atlas will be com- 
mensurate with its growing accuracy, from which will ensue an 
appreciation of that accuracy by the general reader. ‘The cover map, 
with the tiny strip of black representing the modern State of Israel, 
will cause many questions to rise in people’s minds regarding the 
future—political and religious. 
E. F. F. BisHop 


GLasGow 





THE PYGMIES OF THE BELGIAN CONGO 


Les Pycmées pu Conco Betce. By Paut Scuesesta, S.V.D. Traduit de 
l’Allemand par Henri Piarp. Brussels: Institut Royal Colonial 
Belge, Section des Sciences Morales et Politiques. Fr. 400. 1952. 


goer tobe FIC research concerning the Pygmies has for many years 

suffered from the existence of preconceived ideas. An earlier 
school of thought claimed to find no evidence in these little tribes 
of religious’ and moral life. In other quarters there is no denying 
a certain tendency to idealize these primitive people, attributing to 
them all kinds of virtues, in such a way as almost to identify them 
with Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s ideal of the ‘bon sauvage’. 

It is largely due to Father Schebesta—with his vast practical 
knowledge of the Pygmy world as a whole—that the discussion has 
been brought on to a more healthy plane. In the course of several 
expeditions he has gathered together a massive documentation for 
the comparative study of the Pygmy problem. 

As regards the Pygmies of the Ituri region, we now have a 
succinct description, founded on the great work, Die Bambuti-Pygmden 
vom Ituri. Clearly and precisely, with evident sympathy and an 
exemplary objectivity, Father Schebesta here describes the different 
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sides of the life of the Pygmies. On the one hand, he is right in 
emphasizing that the Pygmy stock ‘is nowhere better or more full 
presented than among the Pygmies of Ituri’ (p. 20). But the whole 
description shows, on the other hand, that everywhere, in Ruanda, 
in the interior of the bend of the Congo river, in Gabon-Cameroon 
and in French Congo, it is a question of one and the same civilization 
which, also everywhere, is beginning to break up under the baneful 
influences of the Negro tribes which have established themselves 
on the ancient territory of the Pygmies, where they have reduced 
the autochthonous race to the position of vassals or serfs. Contrary 
to the almost universally accepted theory, according to which the 
Pygmies have been driven back into the inhospitable depths of the 
forest, Father Schebesta maintains, rather, that the Bambuti were 
‘from the beginning, inhabitants of the virgin forests’ (p. 42). 

As to the material civilization, it is fairly simple to distinguish 
the different strata in the Pygmy culture. The Bambuti being from 
the outset a race of gleaners, it is obvious that their nascent agriculture 
as well as the first elements of stock-raising are to be regarded as 
something borrowed from their black neighbours (pp. 100, 108, 112). 
But even in the matter of their primitive economy—hunting and 
food-gathering—traces of their symbiosis with Bantu or Sudanese 
are numerous. Thus, the knife and the earthenware pots of the 
woman, and the lance, the axe and the hunting-net of the man are 
derived from the Negroes (pp. 113, 126f., 136). All the stimulants, 
again—salt, tobacco, alcohol, etc.—are of foreign origin. It is probable 
that even the dog, the Pygmies’ sole domestic animal, was trans- 
mitted to them by their Negro masters (p. 129f.). 

In the matter of social and religious life, it is much more difficult 
to establish precise distinctions between the true Pygmy stratum 
and what is ot Negro origin. According to Father Schebesta, marriage 
by purchase, the rites of puberty (nkumbi) and the ancient cannibalism 
are taken from the Negro, whereas marriage by exchange and the 
secret association of the men (the Tore League) form original 
elements of the Pygmy civilization, the last-named, Tore, even being 
‘the root of all the secret societies of the Negroes’ (pp. 239, 242, 265, 
278, 281). This last hypothesis is possible, though it still remains 
to be proved: Father Schebesta has never seen the association of 
the men functioning among the Pygmies alone, whereas he has seen 
it several times among the Negro tribes and the Pygmies together, 
and among the Negroes alone. Contrary to the theories of Father 
W. Schmidt, Father Schebesta believes that totemism is an original 
element of the culture of the Bambuti (p. 264), which is very probable. 
On the other hand, one might question his supposition that individual 
totemism is not found among the Pygmies of Ituri. Since Dr H. 
Baumann has shown that in all probability clan totemism has its 
roots in individual totemism, it seems certain that the taboos, which 
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Father Schebesta interprets as elementary forms of individual 
totemism, are really to be regarded as partly effaced traces of an 
ancient individual totemism. 

As regards religion—and it is, moreover, surprising that Father 
Schebesta does not count totemism as a religious phenomenon, since 
he himself has mentioned offerings presented to the totem (p. 262) 
—he stresses, like Father Schmidt, that belief in the souls of the 
dead is a Negro element (pp. 332, 349). On the other hand, he admits 
that ideas of magic, in any event white magic, are of Pygmy origin 
(p. 348). As to religion, interest is concentrated on the problem 
regarding the Pygmy notion of God. Father Schebesta is not greatly 
concerned with proving the theories of a ‘school’. Engaged in exact 
and objective research, he merely states what he has observed. 
Certainly, the notion of God plays a very important part in the life 
of the Bambuti. But it is not the celestial God—the usual Supreme 
Being—who is at the centre of Pygmy piety, but a god of quite 
another kind. Tore, Kalisia, Murimuri and others are all names of 
a divinity who lives on earth, a god of the bush. He is ‘the absolute 
master of the forest, of the animals and of men’, and he is also the 
god of hunting. Tore is a good god, but a jealous one, a god who 
takes care of men but who also punishes their negligence and their 
infractions of the divine commandments. In contrast to the celestial 
God who is respected without being worshipped, Tore is the divinity 
whom the Bambuti worship and who receives numerous sacrifices 
(PP. 323-30; 340-47). | ae ee 

This book is rich in content. It is to be hoped that it will find 
many readers among missionaries of all confessions. 

ErraAIM ANDERSSON 


UpsaLa, SWEDEN 





CULTURE-CONTACTS IN IBADAN 


RELIGION IN AN AFRICAN City. By GEOFFREY PARRINDER. Illustrated. 
London: Oxford University Press. 15s. 1953. 


HIS book is more than an able and interesting case-study of 
religion in Ibadan, Africa’s largest tropical city of 300,000 to 
400,000 inhabitants. The appendices, listing forty-seven pagan 
shrines visited, the thirteen chief Imams since Islam came to Ibadan, 
nine Christian denominations of missionary origin and eighteen 
separatist sects, are witness to the thorough investigation and to 
the many miles of wandering through the city which were prelimin- 
ary to this study. They list the number of adherents, of ministers 
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and teachers, of churches and schools, and there is a valuable tabula- 
tion of the attitude of the sects towards polygamy, alcohol, baptism 
by immersion and the use of medicine. 

The book is neither an anthropological treatise nor a history of 
missions, though the brief accounts of the origin of the different 
foreign missions, Roman Catholic and Protestant, now working in 
Ibadan, are valuable sketches. It is a study of culture-contacts. In 
the closing chapter we read: ‘We have the spectacle of two great 
world missionary religions confronting one another. There are 
those who think that Islam may eventually conquer the whole 
country’, as it did in North Africa. ‘Others rely largely on the 
educational efforts of the Church to extend its own sway much 
further’, and later: “The polytheism of West African paganism may 
linger on in the monotheistic religions which have entered the 
country, and form a syncretistic mixture of saint-worship and 
magic.’ These are among the possibilities which must be faced by 
leaders of the historic churches as they seek to plant the Christian 
Faith. There are tares among the wheat. A supremely important 
question for Christians to-day is what adaptations are legitimate 
and, even, essential if the Faith is to become indigenous in Ibadan, 
in Delhi or in Canton, and what are betrayals of the truth, to be 
resisted at any cost? 

Dr Parrinder has no cut-and-dried, easy answer to this question 
for Ibadan, but he poses the problem clearly for all to see. And he 
is in no doubt that adaptations are in being which demand sym- 
pathetic understanding before they can be either accepted in a 
truly African church or successfully resisted in the interests of 
establishing ‘pure religion and undefiled’. 

The book opens with a study of Yoruba deities, entitled “The 
Twilight of the Gods’, for it is clear that pagan beliefs are waning 
in intensity and influence. Dr Farrow, writing in 1894, said: ‘Great 
numbers of small idol houses are met with in this town’. Dr Parrinder 
comments that in 1951 most Europeans and many Africans, living in 
Ibadan, know only one or two pagan temples. There is an interesting 
discussion of the place of the Supreme God, Olorun, among the 
many gods, said to number 401 in Yoruba mythology. Many would 
consider Olorun too great to be worshipped in temples made with 
hands. He is freely spoken of in greetings, prayers are made to him 
for blessings, but the ritual of sacrifice is directed to one or another 
of the lesser deities who are considered responsible for some aspect 
of life or a particular territory. Pagans would consider it foolish to 
neglect the lesser powers who might well be more troublesome than 
the supreme God, or more useful in a crisis. 

The tutelary spirit of the town of Ibadan is a female spirit who 
is believed to dwell in the hill to which the founders of the town 
first came. Hers is a fertility cult, but her annual festival has 
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degenerated into an occasion for licentious songs and crude obsceni- 
ties. Local newspapers have recently spoken out against this, declaring 
that there is no historical support for the disgraceful form in which 
the Oke’Ibadan is now celebrated. 

Other aspects of pagan worship which are ably described include 
Shango, the god of thunder; the mythical ancestor of the Yoruba 
people, Oduduwa; the place of ancestors in family religion; divination 
through Ifa and its Muslim counterpart; witchcraft and witch- 
hunters, the appearances of ghosts and the Egungun players, who 
are now widely regarded as performers of little more than folk-plays. 

Chapter IV opens with the statement: ‘Islam is the most consider- 
able factor to-day in the religious life of Ibadan’. Dr Parrinder 
considers 40,000 to 50,000 a fair estimate of those who take part in 
Muslim worship in the mosques, but adds that it may be right to 
count nearly half the inhabitants of the town as occasional partici- 
pants in Muslim festivals, such as Beiram. Local tradition puts the 
advent of Islam to Ibadan early in the last century, and Muslims 
admit that one reason for the rapid spread of their faith there was 
the magic practised by Hausa teachers. The modification of orthodox 
Islam by its surroundings, where it has penetrated through com- 
merce rather than tribal invasion, is interestingly contrasted with its 
more orthodox forms in North Africa. 

More than half the book is taken up with the impact of Christian- 
ity, first in its historic forms through the missions, and secondly in 
the many sects which have arisen and still arise. These latter, whether 
they arose by fission from the historic churches or are spontaneous 
outcrops, exhibiting differing standards of moral behaviour and 
orthodox belief, illustrate the dangers of syncretism. To take one 
example, the Seraphim on entering church remove their shoes—this 
is both Biblical and Muslim; no menstruous woman may enter the 
church—a pagan taboo and also Old Testament. All members use 
the sign of the cross on entering, as in many Christian churches. 
Candles and incense are used to sanctify rooms. There is taboo on 
alcohol, tobacco and pork. The leader carries a rod for sanctifying 
water and casting out demons; faith healing is practised; no water 
may be boiled, for that would kill the life in it. 

The United African Methodists and the Apostolics require their 
ministers to be monogamous. Some of the latter churches require 
monogamy of their members also. All others apparently permit 
polygamy, which is probably the most serious matter to be faced in 
African Christianity. 

This is a book warmly to be commended to all those who are 
concerned not only to proclaim the Gospel but also to purify the 
soil and to till the field in which the Good Seed is sown. 

E. F. WILKINSON 

LaGos, NIGERIA 
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KIKUYU PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION 


Mau Mav AnD THE Kikuyu. By L. S. B. Leakey. London: Methuen, 
7s. 6d. 1952. 


_ quote an old friend with an extensive knowledge of the 

Kikuyu, Dr Leakey is to be congratulated on a magnificent 
piece of work. For those who want to know the problems that not 
only Kenya but most of the African territories south of the Sahara 
are facing, this book is a sine qua non. 

Within remarkably small compass the author has contrived to 
bring together the lodeimead to the problems, their present 
expressions and some notes on their possible solutions. 

It is a matter for gratitude, moreover, that Dr Leakey has stressed 
the fact that his account relates specifically to the Kikuyu of Kiambu, 
for some of his views on the Kikuyu and their customs would, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, require modification before they could be 
applied to the Kikuyu in Fort Hall and Nyeri. It was only in Kiambu, 
for instance, that the idea of outright purchase of land played any 
prominent part. In the other areas land sold was, in almost every 
instance, redeemable, though the calculation of the redemption 
price was no simple matter. There are also certain differences with 
regard to religious observances between the so-called Kikuyu 
Karing’a Guild and the so-called Kikuyu Masai Guild which were 
possibly more prominent among the Northern Kikuyu and which 
militated against the tribal solidarity which Dr Leakey pictures. 

There are other points to which one might draw attention: 
The possibility of ‘nominal’ Christians and of the effect of ‘educa- 
tion’ being disruptive was to some extent foreseen by the wiser 
mission leaders, but between diagnosing a disease and curing it there 
exists a vast gulf which few can cross. 

The Church of Scotland mission at Thogoto (Kikuyu) was, it 
is understood, placed where it could work outwards among both 
the Kikuyu and the Masai, and its placing is hardly evidence, 
therefore, for the extent of the Kikuyu lands. It was nearly on the 
edge, but was inside the protective forest fringe. 

The early leaders, too, realized the need for co-operation in 
mission and church work. The allocation of spheres, the Kikuyu 
conferences, the church union movement, the emergence of the 
Alliance of Protestant missions, of (later) the Kenya Missionary 
Council and finally the Christian Council of Kenya, all testify to 
the desire to reduce denominational differences to a minimum and 
to build a united Christian community. That this desire is still 
alive and one is reflected in proposals for a Christian Educational 
Trust and for a United Hospitals Board. 
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Attention might also have been drawn to the way in which the 
churches have overcome many of the old Kikuyu feuds which kept 
the clans and the sub-clans apart. 

Lastly, there is no reference to the great ‘I'TWIKA’ ceremonies, 
by which the retiring generation hands over to the generation that 
is to take its place. How far Mau Mau represents an attempt on the 
part of a new generation to seize power before its due time is a matter 
of some importance and worthy of investigation. 

These are on the whole minor points, and when an author has 
to condense, something has to go. The marvel is not that something 
has been omitted, but that so much has been retained. 

The importance of the ‘marriage’ question, to which Dr Leakey 
so wisely draws attention, is one which is not realized by many in 
Kenya, but one into which the churches have urged a searching 
enquiry, though without success. 

Those who talk about Kenya and its problems who have not 
read this book should first read it, then ponder its message and 
then reconsider what they have been saying, for this is on the 
whole a fair and accurate statement of both the problem and its 
solution. 


W. Scott DICcKsoNn 
NAIROBI, KENYA 





A STUDY OF KENYA TRIBES 


THe Kikuyu AND Kampa oF Kenya: (Ethnographic Survey of Africa: 
East Central Africa. Part V.) By JoHN Mipp.eton. Map. London: 
International African Institute. gs. 6d. 1953. 


5 aim of the Ethnographic Survey is to present a concise, 

critical and accurate account of our present knowledge of the 
African peoples and to point out the directions in which the need 
for further study is most pressing. 

In the volume under review, the literature has been summarized 
and presented concisely, and the need for a modern study of the 
tribes is made amply clear. It contains, however, numerous minor 
inaccuracies which need not have gone uncorrected; and, although 
the work makes no claim to be a definitive study, there are points 
at which personal knowledge of the tribes or, failing this, a wider 
examination of the evidence, would have added greatly to its critical 
value. Indeed, in two important respects, its publication in its present 
form at this juncture might be regarded as premature. One wishes, 
for example, that an account of recent field-work by Dr L. S. B. 
Leakey and Dr J. M. Fisher had been available for inclusion in the 
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study, and also that the manuscript as a whole had been read by a 
person with first-hand experience of conditions in the field, and with 
a knowledge of Kikuyu and Kamba and their related dialects. 

The latter would have removed misprints such as Karuwa for 
Karura (pp. 11 and 30), kuinga thenge for kuringa thenge (p. 48), 
mogongo (back) for rogongo (ridge) (p. 29); and other minor bisesiohal 
such as the acceptance of the usage—common to Kiambu—of 
Metume to denote all the Kikuyu areas north of the Chania (p. 11), 
the use of itherero and rogoro to denote specific areas described as 
East and West Kikuyu (P. 30), the use of an before mbare throughout, 
the use of murika (?) or irika (this appears to be a confusion with 
the word for clan) pl. rika for rika pl. martka (p. 34), and the confusion 
arising therefrom (cf. p. 35). 

More serious is the absence of a consistent orthography for tribal 
terms. 

It would have corrected certain errors of fact, such as the state- 
ment on page 16 that the indigenous tribal structure in South 
Kiambu has broken down completely, or that Watu wa Mungu 
and the Kenya African Union are Kikuyu organizations. (It is true 
that disintegration of the indigenous forms is probably more advanced 
in South Kiambu than elsewhere in Kikuyu, that Watu wa Mungu 
has Kikuyu adherents, and that the Kenya African Union is (or was) 
dominated by Kikuyu, but there is no justification for going further 
than that.) It might also have corrected certain loose emphases, 
such as that on page 58, where it is implied that since in the author’s 
view the estimate of Kikuyu characteristics made by early travellers 
—they called them ‘thieving, intractable, and cunning’—is not to 
be trusted, the alternative view of Routledge, Crawshay and Stigand 
that they are ‘cheerful, reliable, but timid’ is therefore to be preferred. 
(Each estimate holds elements of truth, and each by itself is mis- 
leading, the essential characteristic perhaps being a natural volatility, 
which is given full rein in the absence of any effective centralized 
authority, and the restraints which such an authority imposes. 
The Kikuyu, however, are not timid; and, as for the northern tribes, 
no one who knows the Meru would call them ‘shy and retiring’.) 

Some account of the field-work'of Dr Leakey and Dr Fisher 
would no doubt have thrown enough light on the extremely practical 
operation of the legal and political systems of the tribes to reconcile 
many of the contradictions in the literature hitherto published. It 
would certainly have given scope for a greatly clarified chapter on 
social organization and political systems. As matters stand, however, 
although a yeoman attempt has been made to reduce the available 
evidence to coherence, this chapter is the weakest in the book. This 
arises largely because the material on which the book is based is 
itself confused and contradictory, but also, in part, because the 
author seems preoccupied to an excessive degree with the significance 
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in the Kikuyu and Kamba tribal structures of kinship affiliations, 
and insufficiently so with that of the rika system, still less with the 
adjustments made necessary in practice in both kinship and rika 
obligations by territorial propinquity and convenience. 

The section on the territorial system is thrown off stride by the 
search for a definable territorial basis for the clan, and for a simple, 
precise definition of such imprecise Kikuyu terms as mbare, rogongo 
or itoora. 

These criticisms apart, the book gives a useful summary of the 
literature on the Kikuyu and Kamba, and goes far towards achieving 
the aim of the Survey within its particular field. The index is also 
useful and there is a full bibliography. 


ROBERT MACPHERSON 
C.S.M., Kikuyu 





HUMAN AND MATERIAL RESOURCES IN AFRICA 


ArricA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA: An assessment of human and material 
resources, prepared by a study-group of the South African Institute 
of International Affairs. London: Oxford University Press. 25s. 
1952. 


ho volume of some 300 pages attempts to cover much of the 

ground to which Lord Hailey devoted over 1800 pages in An 
African Survey. Consequently it suffers from extreme compression 
and drastic selection, but it has the convenience of short, easily read 
chapters. The material is well organized and as detailed as space 
limitations permit. 

The contributors all reside in the Union of South Africa—many 
of them are connected with the University of Witwatersrand. The 
material is therefore presented in a South African perspective: 
information on that area is generally more detailed than on other 
parts of Africa. Occasionally a writer mistakenly generalizes from 
conditions prevalent in the Union, as in the statement on page 181 
that ‘African waterways are only rarely perennial streams’. 

The major shortcoming of the book is its treatment of what the 
title page calls ‘human resources’. Effectively this term is taken to 
mean exploitable man-power, i.e., the indigenous peoples under 
European control. The European element is not included, though 
the technical skills, administrative capacities and financial means of 
this group are certainly a crucial ‘resource’ without which African 
development would be impossible. Even with reference to the Africans 
the development of the potential human resources does not receive 
a discussion commensurate with that given to material resources. 
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Public health is compressed into three pages and a diagram; education 
has just over three pages—slightly more than is given to the pedigree 
of African breeds of cattle—while the religious factor is completely 
neglected. Christian missions are scarcely mentioned in the entire 
book, yet their importance as a factor in conserving and developing 
the ‘human resources’ of the continent cannot be ignored, even 
from the standpoint of the secular sociologist. 

Most disquieting, however, is the failure of the writers to suggest 
any constructive approach to the intercultural problem of South 
Africa, which has been rendered so much more difficult by its 
translation into terms of race. It is clearly recognized that ‘the 
situation is unstable and condemns the economy to operate at 
reduced pressure’, but no suggestion is given as to how—or whether 
—a solution is possible in a ‘social and economic structure which 
aims at ensuring a dominant rdéle for the European’. It may be that 
apart from the Christian Gospel’s power to con down barriers, 
there is no solution. ’ 

GEORGE W. CARPENTER 

New YorK 





A SOUTH AFRICAN MEDICAL PIONEER 


Tue Lire oF New Macvicar, M.D., D.P.H., LL.D. By R. H. W. 
SHEPHERD. Lovedale, C.P.: Lovedale Press. 1os. 6d. 1952. 


He is a book to merit inclusion in the select list of missionary 

biographies, both because of the worthiness of the subject 
and of the author’s mastery of his materials. It is the story of a 
rare character, told by one who knew and admired and loved him 
as a friend. Dr Shepherd is obviously at home in the telling, and 
he knows the background and the work as well as the man. Neil 
Macvicar was an unusual kind of missionary because he combined 
technical ability and professional standards of the highest order with 
a wide interest in social and public questions. The story of how his 
honesty in matters of doctrine led to his dismissal from the Blantyre 
mission makes one rather ashamed. Certainly he was not orthodox 
in his views; he felt the difficulties of belief more than those who 
had no scientific training; but the whole story of his career is evidence 
of deep religious faith, and his missionary vocation was none the less 
certain because it was distinctive in its range and effect. What was 
Blantyre’s loss, however, was Lovedale’s gain; and Dr Macvicar, 
after a time of disappointment and sense of failure, was able to see 
God’s guiding hand in the abrupt end of one career and the beginning 
of another. The story of his work in Lovedale is also to a large 
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extent the record of how the South African Governments, whether 
at the centre or in the Provinces, were persuaded to adopt his bold 
schemes for the good of the native peoples. ‘To Dr Macvicar goes 
the main credit for interesting the Government in the study and 
treatment of tuberculosis. His was the brain and drive behind the 
inauguration of health-teaching in schools and the establishment of 
the South African Health Society. He and those who supported 
him were instrumental in overcoming all difficulties in the way of 
training African girls as nurses until they were recognized by 
Government and afforded adequate conditions of employment. He 
was one of the real sponsors of the South African Native College 
at Fort Hare and always an enthusiast for more and better oppor- 
tunities for the African to advance in every sphere. Few missionaries 
can have wielded such an influence on Government and public 
opinion as he did, and yet he was at the same time a busy doctor 
with a strong sense of duty to his staff and patients, with exacting 
standards for himself and those he served. Dr R. T. Bokwe, one of 
the African doctors who owed much to Dr Macvicar, described him 
at the funeral service as ‘a great missionary, a thinker, a writer and 
a great fighter as much against disease as against injustice to the less 
privileged’. All these aspects of Dr Macvicar’s life are made clear 
in this fine biography; but in and through them all shines the 
picture of a singularly attractive man. 


James W. C. DOUGALL 
EDINBURGH 





THE JEWS IN CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


Les JUIFS DANS LA CATECHESE CHRETIENNE. By PauL DEMANN. Paris: 
Cahiers Sioniens. 50 francs. 1952. 


HIS is a handbook for Christian teachers in the Roman Catholic 
Church written by a priest who is himself a convert from 
Judaism. Its clear and concise treatment of the subject and its 
Scriptural basis will certainly commend it to others besides Roman 
Catholics. Father Démann rightly points out that most people learn 
about the Jews indirectly from the Bible, and refer what they are 
told as children about the ancient Jewish people to the Jews to-day. 
Inevitably they come to identify ‘the Jews’, when they appear, for 
example, in St John’s Gospel, with their Jewish neighbours. The 
fact that the Jews survive as a people to-day, and may suffer from 
any misrepresentation, must always be borne in mind by the 
teacher; and much depends on the spirit in which the facts about 
the opposition between Christ and the Jews, and especially about 
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the Crucifixion, are explained to the child. As the author rightly 
maintains: 

The salvation of Israel and the salvation of the world, in their mysterious 
correlation, are involved in every thought, every word, every deed of the 
Christian who has dealings with each and every one of the ‘dispersed 
children of God’. May all those who participate, in whatever form, in the 


teaching mission of the Church, be conscious of their responsibilities in 
this respect! 


Since little is known about Roman Catholic work among Jews, 
a word may be added about the movement of which this booklet 
is a fruit. France and Switzerland have been notable for the interest 
shown by Roman Catholics in the Jewish question, and the publica- 
tions of the Cahiers Sioniens have been at a very high level. Father 
Démann was the leading Roman Catholic representative at a con- 
ference of Jews and Christians which met at Seelisberg, Switzerland, 
some years ago, and this booklet is based on the principles which 
were worked out then, as a guide to Christian teaching about the 
Jews. Such teaching is difficult, because it involves not only a 
knowledge of the facts, but a charitable exposition of a central 
Christian doctrine. There is good ground for believing that ignorant 
and misguided teaching on the subject of the Crucifixion has been 
one root cause of anti-semitism in the past. 

It must not be forgotten that anti-semitism can arise even where 
Jews are few. It is, in fact, the reaction of the natural man to the 
teaching of the election of the Jews. The rules which are here 
suggested are therefore of importance for teaching on the mission 
fie i Do we take care to teach the converts in the younger churches 
the right attitude, not only to the Old Testament People of God, but 
to the Jews who survive to-day as witnesses to the truth of the 
Bible? Do we teach that the Old Testament history is ‘our history’, 
and that God’s purpose of salvation begins with Israel and is con- 
tinued in the New Israel, the Church? Are we careful to give a 
true and fair picture of Judaism in the time of Christ, and to avoid 
opposing the religion of the Old Testament—or a caricature of it— 
to the religion of the New Testament, as if both were not part of 
the Christian revelation? Above all, do we make it clear that the 
Cross was not only the result of the sin of the Jews? Not all Jews 
were to blame, and not only Jews. We cannot preach the Cross as 
the means of the salvation of the world unless we represent it as 
the symbol of universal sin, and in some sense of our own personal 
sin. Finally, do we believe that the true Church of Christ consists 
of Jews and Gentiles, and that the fulfilment of Christ’s Kingdom 
will bring with it the restoration of Israel to her place in God’s 
design? 

ROBERT SMITH 

BALERNO, MIDLOTHIAN 
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BOTANICAL IDENTITY IN THE BIBLE 


PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. By HAROLD N. and ALMA L. MOoLpeENkE. Illustrated. 
Map. Waltham, Mass.: Chronica Botanica Company. $7.50. 
Obtainable London: William Dawson. 60s. 1952. 


+ age book is a mine of information on Biblical plants, 230 species 

of which are described, each in its Biblical context. The 
Apocrypha is included (as, for example, in the mention of ivy 
(Hedera helix) in 2 Maccabees 6:7, when the Jews were compelled 
to carry ivy in the procession to Bacchus). In addition to the 
Authorized Version, the translations mentioned include O’Hara, 
Douay, Goodspeed, Jastrow and Moffatt, in all of which an immense 
amount of trouble was taken to try to identify each plant. Many of 
the plants, however, do not occur in Britain, hengh other related 
species of temperate genera of North-West Europe and North 
America do. It is not surprising, therefore, that so few of them have 
English names, or, shall we say, it is surprising that they do possess 
any such names, even though the translators so often chose the 
wrong ones. 

For example, the terms nettles, thistles, thorns, briars occur 
frequently in the Scriptures, for the dry country of Palestine is, 
like many other semi-arid and sub-tropical regions, liberally supplied 
with thorny species. Twenty-two Hebrew and Greek words are used 
to refer to these spiny, thorny and prickly plants. Of the many 
authorities, past and present, on Biblical plants, ‘hardly any two 
authorities agree on the identity of any one of them’. There is a 
large literature, and the authors conclude that the plants referred to 
are: Isaiah 7:19, 55:13; Judges 8:7; and Matt. 7:16—probably 
Zizyphus spina-Christi. Numbers 33:55—Rubus sanctus, Gen. 3:18; 
Prov. 15:19; Isa. 7:23-5, 10:17, 33:12; Ezek. 2:6; Mic. 7:4; and 
Ps. 58:9—Rhamnus palaestina. Matt. 13:7; Heb. 6:8—Centaurea 
calcitrapa. Matt. 27:29; John 19:2—probably Paliurus spina-Christi. 
One interesting point is that the rye (‘fitches’) referred to in Ex. 9:32, 
Isa. 28:25 and Ezek. 4:9 could not possibly be this cereal, which 
was not known there in Biblical timies and is only sparingly grown 
there now; rye is a ‘cold temperate’ cereal, and the reference here 
was almost certainly to ‘spelt wheat’, Triticum aestivum var. spelta 
(L.) L. H. Bailey. 

On pages 160-1 the difference of opinion as to what plant was 
intended by ‘Hyssop’ is given in full. Much controversy has also 
raged over what plants were meant in ‘the lilies of the field’, which 
‘surpassed Solomon in all his glory. The authors rule out the two 
Palestinian lilies L. candidum (Madonna Lily) and L. Chalcedonicum 
and decide in favour of the Palestine anemone, Anemone coronaria 
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L., a beautiful flower like the ‘St Bridget anemones’ grown in 
Cornwall for the London market and, like it, having crimson (most 
frequently), blue, pink or yellow flowers. 

Similarly, for the much-debated ‘Rose of Sharon’ the authors 
choose the Yeautiful ‘Tulipa sharonensis’, the Sharon tulip, and give 
a photograph showing how it grows in such numbers in a field on 
the Plain of Sharon. 

The authors include various non-flowering plants, such as the 
Manna Lichens—three species of Lecanora and probably species of 
the blue-green algae Nostoc also. Incidentally, the ‘manna’ from 
Tamarix mannifera, Prickly Alhagi (A. maurorum), and of the ‘Manna 
Ash’—Fraxinus ornus L.—are also described. The fungi causing 
alcoholic fermentation of grape-juice—Saccharomyces—those causing 
ring-worm and psoriasis and the bacteria responsible for various 
human diseases, e.g. leprosy, tuberculosis, bubonic plague, bacillary 
dysentery, boils, typhus and venereal diseases, receive full attention. 
It is useful to have one’s medical knowledge of Biblical diseases 
strengthened in this way. 

There is a good ‘historical sketch’ of eleven pages, and a three- 
page “Description of the Land’, with a vegetation map of modern 

estine to accompany it. The main part of the book is arranged 
alphabetically under the scientific names of the plants in question, 
with eighteen pages of ‘Supplementary Notes’, obviously added 
after the main part of the book had been written. There are seven 
pages of Biblical references to plants, arranged in three columns, and 
seven pages are devoted to ‘Unidentified Plants’, with references and 
notes, showing some of the problems still to be solved. The Biblio- 
graphy is most cn. ea and contains 605 references, the first 

83 arranged alphabetically and the remainder only partially so. 
he general index is a very full one of twenty-six pages, in small 
type and in three columns. 

There are ninety-five figures (not counting certain interesting 
‘end pieces’), many of which are line-drawings of good quality, 
though some would be better for more detail, e.g. figs. 42-5; one, 
fig. 20, page 100, is definitely poor. 

The habit photographs are often excellent, as for the Pomegranate 
and the Apricot (figs. 76~7). There are a number of ancient figures 
of distinct historical interest, e.g. of the Temptation, including 
those by Rubens and Cranach the Elder (figs. 94-5). 

There are several reproductions of wood-engravings from C. W. 
Wilson’s Picturesque Palestine (1883). 





F. R. Irvine 
London 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Ira W. Moomaw, Ph.D., is Educational Secretary of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., of New York. He has recently visited India and 
Pakistan for field consultations and returned to America via countries 
of the Near East. 


The Rev. WiL_Lt1am Manson, D.D., is Professor of New Testa- 
ment Language, Literature and Theology in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


The Rev. G. Francis S. Gray, formerly in China with the 
Church Missionary Society and lately Professor of Church History 
in Huachung University, China, is now a Fellow of St Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury. 


Serce Borsuakorr, D.D., of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
now resident in Oxford, is the author of a number of books on the 
Orthodox Church, and Editor of the New Missionary Review which 
is issued in connexion with that church’s life and work. 


The Rev. S. H. Drxon, for many years in China with the 
Methodist Missionary Society, is a Secretary of the Conference of 
Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, with special 
responsibility for matters relating to East Asia. 


The Rev. T. WinsuRN Tuomas, Ph.D., is serving with the 
National Council of Churches of Indonesia as the Field Repre- 
sentative who has been made available by the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Miss B. D. Gipson was for many years an Assistant Secretary 
of the International Missionary Council, and gave much time to the 
maintenance’ and promotion of the Council’s contacts with the 
Continental missionary councils and societies. 


The Rev. Rospert Kurtz is Home and China Secretary of the 
Basel Mission and a yg the Swiss Evangelical Missionary 
Council. He attended the Willingen meeting of the International 
Missionary Council. 


L. B. Greaves, a Secretary of the Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, with the portfolio for African 
matters, was lately Vice-Principal of Wesley College, Kumasi, 
Gold Coast, and General Manager of Methodist Schools in that 
country, and has also served as Educational Adviser to non-Roman 
Catholic schools in East Africa. : 
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Reviews of books are by: The Rev. Henry P. Van Dusen, Ph.D, 
President of Union Theological Seminary, New York; the Right 
Rev. LEONARD BEECHER, Bishop of Mombasa; Missionsdirektor Curr 
RONICKE, of the Bethel Mission, formerly in Tanganyika with that 
mission; the Rev. E. W. NIELSEN, Research Secretary of the Inter. 
national Missionary Council; the Rev. Canon T. R. MILrorp, 
Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral; Miss Lucy P. Marr, Ph.D, 
Reader in Colonial Administration in the University of London 
the Rev. Professor James Rosson, D.Litt., of the Department of 
Semitic Languages in the University of Manchester; the Rev,&, 
E. F. F. Bishop, Lecturer in Arabic in the University of Glasgow, 
the Rev. Erratim ANDERSSON, D.Ph., a Congo missionary of the. 
Svenska Missionsférbundet who has made a special study of the 
Pygmy people; the Rev. E. F. WILkInson, MBE, Educational 
Adviser to the Protestant Missions in Nigeria and Acting Secretary 
of the Christian Council of Nigeria; the Rev. W. Scotr Dickson, a 
Kenya missionary of the Church of Scotland and Secretary of the 
Christian Council of Kenya; the Rev. RoBert MACPHERSON, of the 
Church of Scotland Mission, Kikuyu, Kenya; the Rev. Grorce 
W. Carpenter, lately Director of the Librairie Evangélique au 
Congo, and now Secretary of the Africa committee of the Division 
of Foreign Missions, NCCCUSA; the Rev. James W. C. Doucatt, § 17 
D.D., General Secretary of the Foreign Mission Committee of the ry. 
Church of Scotland; the Rev. Ropert Smitu, Editor of the News 
Sheet issued by the I.M.C.’s committee on the Christian Approach J= 
to the Jews and minister of Balerno, Midlothian; F. R. Irvine, D.Sc., 
formerly of Prince of Wales College, Achimota, Gold Coast, now j 
Resident Warden of Friends’ International Centre, London and a ‘ 
member of the Linnean Society. 3 
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the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
; *mhe co-operation of the Rev. R. Pierce Beaver, Ph.D. (New York), Rev. J. 
hristy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
oo res (Oslo), Dr W. F. Dankbaar iiteser} 
dinburgh), Professor Lic. E. Steinborn (Miinster). 
While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
iterature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
hristian Mission is included when it is of exceptional value. 
Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 
Magazine articles are marked ¢. 
Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 376. 
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1. History 


SCHISM IN THE EarLty CuurcH: Being 


the Edward Cadbury Lectures de- 
livered in the University of Birmingham 
1949-50. S. L. Greenslade. London: 
S.C.M. Press. 21s. 1953. 336. 

A review is in preparation. 
De Missiz IN DE LiTTERATUUR. Bd. I: 
Van de Middeleeuwen tot de Franse 
Revolutie. M. J. Jochems,c.m. 207 pp. 
Bussum : Brand. FI. 8.75. 1952. 336a. 

The sense of mission in literature from 
the Middle Ages to the French Revolution. 
Das EVANGELIUM DER JERUSALEMITISCHEN 
MUTTERKIRCHE : AUFGABEN DER MatT- 
THAUS-FORSCHUNG. Ernst Karl Winter. 





— (Ziirich), 1953 (Mar.), 1-33. 
+THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY IN ASIA. 
G. Francis S. Gray. IRM, 1953 (July), 
266-74. 338. 
tOrtTHODOx Missions To-pay. S. Bol- 
shakoff. IRM, 1953 (July), 275-84. 
339. 


History of Missionary Societies 


WERDEN UND WACHSEN DER LIEBENZELLER 
Bad Liebenzell : 


MISSION. _47pp. 
Verlag der Lie lier Mission. DM. 
2. I951. 340. 


Founded in 1899 in Germany. Missionary 
activity in China, Pacific Islands and Japan. 
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11. Missionary Biography 
St FRANcIs XAVIER. 1506-1 a. 
Brodrick, s.j. xii+ 548 pp. i lus. End- 
Paper Map. London: Burns Oates. 
New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy. 
30s. $5. 1952. 342. 

A full, unhurried record, from the Saint’s 
boyhood and early association with the 
foundation years of, the Jesuit Order to his 
death on the threshold of China. Drawing 
richly on the already edited Letters, the 
book, which is both appreciative and critical 
of its subject, is itself definitive in quality. 


Stnt Franciscus Xaverius. 


James 


Gestel N “e "St 
estel. oO pp. ijmegen : t 
Gavethend FI. bs. 1952. 342. 


Describes specially the journeys of this 
great missionary. 
tLe Quatritme Centenaire de Saint 
Frangois-Xavier. Pierre Charles, s.j. 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique (Tournai, 
Louvain), 1952 (Dec.), 1009-28. 343. 


Um Zions WILLEN. Ein Leben im Dienst 
des Evangeliums unter Israel. Otto v. 
Harli 72 pp. (Schriften des Insti- 
tutum Judaicum Delitzschianum. Neue 
ae. 1.) Neuendettelsau : Freimund- 
Verlag. DM. 1.50. 1952. 344. 
Autobiography of the Nestor in missions 

to the Jews, who died in 1953, aged 85. 


Pastoor. F. Van Litn, S.J. L. van 
Rijckevorsel. 140 pp. Nijmegen: St 
Claverbond. Fl. 5.90. 1952. 345. 


wo yard of the founder of the Roman 

Catholic mission in the interior of Java. 

Ern Herotp Gortss. Gerhard Jasper. 
63 pp. Bethel bei Bielefeld: Verlags- 
bu lung der Anstalt Bethel. DM. 
1.30. 1952. 346. 

D. Ernst Johanssen, pioneer missionary 
of the Bethel ission in Usambara, 
Tanganyika. 

InuK. Roger P. Buliard. 338 pp. Illus. 
London : Macmillan. 21s. 1953. 347. 

A Roman Catholic missionary’s account 
of his work among the Eskimos. Rich in 
insights into people and customs and into 
startling forms of | paganism still to be over- 
come. For American edition see Biblio- 
graphy entry no. 78, Jan., 1952. 

EXPLORING THE SILENT SHORE OF Memory. 
Henry St George Tucker. geo pp. 
Richmond, Va. : Whittet and Shepper- 
son. $4. 1951. 348. 

Autobiographical account of twenty-four 
— in Japan with the Protestant Episcopal 
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Havr A LirerimMe In Korea. Mary L, 
Dodson. xv+197 pp. San Antonio, 
Texas; Naylor. $3. 1952. 349. 

A series of letters to friends and relative 
at home from a Southern Presbyterian 
missionary in Korea. 


BoLtaHUN: AN AFRICAN ADVENTURE, 
Werner Junge. 248 pp. N.Y.: Put. 
nam’s. $3.75. 1952. 350. 


Interesting and informative narrative by 
a doctor who served at an American mission 
station in the heart of the Liberian jungle, 
tLe CENTENAIRE D’UN MISSIONNAIRE- 
EXPLORATEUR: LE R. P. C. bE Dexgy, 
MISSIONNAIRE DE SCHEUT (1852-18696), 
V. Rondelez. Zaire (Brussels), 1953 
(Feb.), 115-46. 352. 


ill. The Older Churches 
Kari HARTENSTEIN +. Ein Riickblick auf 


sein Leben und Werk. 39 pp. Stutt- 
rt: Evangelischer Missionsverlag. 
M. 1.20. 1953. 352. 


Eight speeches in memory of Karl Har- 
tenstein, of high missionary value. 
+Kart- HARTENSTEIN: ZuM GEDENKEN. 
Walter Freytag. EMZ, 1953 (Jan.), 1-5. 
353. 
+Karv HARTENSTEIN. B. D. G. 
1953 (July), 306-7. 354. 


+THE PROTESTANT FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
R. Pierce Beaver. Missionary Research 
Library Occasional Bulletin (N.Y.), 1953 
(Apr. 30), Vol. IV, No. 6. 355. 


+TxHe Revicious Lire OF THE 'TZIGANBS. 
a Moyal. MW, 1953 (Apr.), 130-4 
350. 

+E tres p—E Dematn. Jacques Magermans, 
s.a.m. Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 
1952 (4), 381-9. [Foreign students in 
Europe.] 357. 


+Erupiants p’OuTRe-MeR EN ANGLE 
TERRE. Robert E. Dresse, s.a.m. 
Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 1952 (4), 
390-404. 358. 

¢L’Erupiant CaTHOLIQUE Non-Evurop#en 
EN France. Conditions de son épan- 
ouissement spirituel. Ch. Celeste. 
Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 1952 (4), 
495-7. 359. 

+IMPRESSIONS D’UN ETUDIANT INDONESIEN 
EN HoLianpe. F. Seda et J. Lo Siang 
Hien. Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain) 
1952 (4), 408-16. 360. 
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IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 


JAPANESE COMMUNISM. Paul F. Langer 
and A. Rodger Swearingen. xii+95 pp. 
N.Y.: Institute of Pacific Relations. 
$2.50. 1952. 361. 

An annotated bibliography of works in the 
Japanese language, with a chronology, 1921- 


1952. 

Five GENTLEMEN OF JAPAN. Frank Gibney. 
73 pp. Farrar, Straus and 
oung. $4. 1953. 362. 


Analysis of the modern Japanese national 
character through the lives of five of its 
heroes, including the Emperor. 


¢THE Mer Gakuin Story. Toru 
Matsumoto. JCQ, 1953 (Winter), 22- 
34-363. 


China 


Reticious ‘TRENDS IN MOopDERN CHINA. 
Wing-tsit Chan. xiiit+327 pp. N.Y.: 
Columbia University Press. $4.25. 
1953- 364. 

Detailed examination of Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Chinese Islam and Taoism, 
bringing out social, cultural and philosophical 
tendencies in each. 


Fapric OF CHINESE Society. Morton H. 
Fried. xi+243 pp. N.Y.: Praeger. 
$4.25. 1953. 3065. 

Sociological study of community life in 
the Chinese county seat of Ch’uhsien. 


Cutna’s DRAGON Roses. Schuyler Cam- 
mann. viit+230 pp. N.Y.: Ronald 
Press. $7.50. 1952. 366. 

The evolution of the dragon robe and its 
further development in the Ch’ing Dynasty 
which the author believes helps to give a 
fuller understanding of later Chinese history 
and culture. 


Cuingese Festivats. Wolfram Eberhard. 
152 pp. N.Y.: Henry Schuman. 
$2.50. 1952. 367. 

A volume of Chinese folklore with back- 
ground and descriptions of festivals. 


Price CONTROL IN COMMUNIST CHINA. 
Ronald Hsia. iiit+96 pp. N.Y.: 
Institute of Pacific Relations. $1.50. 
1953. 368. 

A pioneer attempt to analyse the Chinese 
Communist economic and financial tech- 
niques. 


KUOMINTANG AND CHINESE COMMUNIST 
Exites. Robert C. North. vii+130 pp. 
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Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. $1.75. 1952. 369. 
Monograph on the intra- conflicts 
and the social origins of the KMT and CCP 
leaders. 
Gop’s UNDERGROUND IN AsiA._ Gretta 


Palmer. vii+376 pp. N.Y.: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. $3.75. 1953. 370. 
An account of martyrdom suffered in the 
Communist purge of Chinese Roman 
Catholics. 
Formosa. Joseph W. Ballantine. xi+ 
218 Washington: Brookings 
Institution. $2.75. 1952. 371. 
A study of United States foreign policy 
regarding Formosa. 
Rep Dust. As told to Nym Wales. xiv+ 
238 pp. Stanford, Calif. : Stanford 
niversity Press. $5. 1952. 372. 
Twenty-four autobiographies of Chinese 
Communists as told to the author in 1937. 


THe THirp Force in CHina. Carsun 
Chang. 345 pp. Bookman 
Associates. $4.50. 1952. 373. 


The founder and chairman of the Chinese 

Democratic-Socialist party maintains that 
Seas democracy on liberal western 
nes will triumph over Communism in 
China. 

+Tue ‘Turee-AnT1I’ AND ‘ Five-ANTI’ 
MOovEMENTS IN COMMUNIST CHINA. 
Theodore Hsi-En Chen and Wen-Hui 
C. Chen. PA, 1953 (Mar.), 3-23. 374. 

tHva Kan Vi LaAgRE AV UTVIKLINGEN I 
CuinA? Sverre Holth, NOTM, 1953 
(I), 60-4. 375. 

+tHva Kan Vi LagRE AV UTVIKLINGEN I 
Cu1na? Tormod Vagen. NOTM, 
1953 (I), 65-8. 376. 

tLe Mouvement ves ‘Trois AuTo- 
NoMigEs ’. Pére Léon Triviére. China 
Missionary Bulletin (Hong Kong), 1953 
(Jan.), 17-29. 377. 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 

Tue CoLoniaL Periop In SouTtH-East 
Asia. Victor Purcell. 65 pp. Mimeo- 

phed. N.Y.: Institute of Pacific 

elations. $1. 1953. 378. 

A historical sketch of colonial rule in 
South-east Asia, useful for college students. 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 
Free Inp1A IN Asia. Verner Levi. 161 pp. 
Minneapolis : University of Minnesota 
Press. $2.75. 1952. 379. 
An analysis of the relationship of India 
to the rest of Asia since 1947. 
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A Quest For GANDHI. —_ x Reynolds. 
as pp. Garden City, Double- 
$3.75. 1952. 380. 


yy “ile. study of Gandhi which seeks 

to report on the effects of the ape leader’s 
teachings on Indians in all walks of life. 

tLasour REFoRMsS IN CONTEMPORARY 
Inp1a. . P. S. Narasimhan. PA, 1953 
(Mar.), 44-58. 382. 

tToo Many Inpians? A. Nevett, s.j. 
World Mission (New York), 1952 
(Winter), 391-401. 382. 


Central Asia 


SIEBEN JAHRE IN TisET. Mein Leben am 

Hofe des Dalai Lama. Heinrich Harrer. 
= PP-» » $8 Bilder, 8 Farbtafeln, 
Ps Ilstein. DM. 16.50. 
3 3. 


Interesting description of land, people and 
religion in ‘Tibet. 
Trpetan Rexicious Art. Antoinette K. 
Gordon. ix+ 104 Pp. N.Y. : Columbia 
University Press. $10. 1952. 384. 


First American study of the religious arts 
of Tibet. 


The Near East and North Africa 


THe Mippie East in Worip AFFAIRS. 
George Lenczowski. 459 pp. Ithaca, 
N.Y. : Cornell University Press. Maps. 
$6. 1952. 385. 

A text-book discussing developments in 
each country of the region from 1919 to the 
present day. 

BACKGROUND OF THE Muppie East. 
Ernest Jackh, advisory editor. viii+ 
236 pp. 3 maps. Ithaca, N.Y.: 

_ University Press. $3.50. 1952. 
350, 


A symposium of twen 


-two articles, 
approaching the area from 


istorical, con- 


temporary, informative or interpretative 
viewpoints. 

LEARNING LAUGHTER. Stephen Spender. 
vit+201 pp. London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. 158. 1952. 387. 


An account of a tour of Israel, chiefly 
related to the study of Youth Ali and of 
the rehabilitation of Jewish children as the 
key to the building up of positive, con- 
structive citizenship. 


From Town AND Trise. C. G. Campbell. 


ti 217 PP. London : Ernest Benn. ros. 6d. 
N.Y.: Macmillan. $2.25. 1952. 388. 
First-hand studies of the 


oes of 


Southern Iraq and the Sultanate of 


and Oman, by cho-auther af Tide fan ae 
Arab Tribes. 
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Tue Arabia OF IBN Saup. Roy Lebkicher, 





George Rentz and Max Steineke. 179 
pp. Illus. N.Y.: Russell F. Moore Co, 
1952. 389. 





A companion volume to Arabia and World 
Oil, ney ov to interpret the social and 
religious ckground to Aramco workers, 


Diptomatic HisToRY OF PERSIA, 1917- 
1923. Nasrollah S. Fatemi.  xiii+ 
331 pp. N.Y.: Russell F. Moore Co, 
$5. 1952. 390. 

The first of three volumes which are 
designed as a general introduction to the 
diplomatic _ histo: of Iran 1917-1950 
sp Anglo-Russian power politics in 
ran. 


Tue IRANIAN Case, 1946. Richard W. 
Van Wagenen. 119 pp. N.Y. : Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
os cents. 1952. 391. 

assessment of the value of the part 


mF b inp bod ag in its first test as a 
peace-m 

tIsLamM AND THE Muippie East. Sir 
William Barton. Quarterly Review 


(London), 1952 (Oct.), 553-64. 392. 


+THe Mippie East Suppry CENTER. 

Martin W. Wilmington. Middle East 
Journal (Washington, 1952 
(Spring), 144-66. 393. 


+CoTTON AND THE Mippte East. Paul F. 
Craig-Martin. Middle East Fournal 
(Washington, D.C.) 1952 (Summer), 
299-314. 394. 

tO AND THE Musitim Wort. Sir 
William Barton. Quarterly Review 
(London) 1952 (Oct.), 553-64. 395. 

tAraB REFUGEES, 1948-1952. Georgina 
G. Stevens. Middle East fournal 
(Washington, D.C.) 1952 (Summer), 
281-98. 396. 

+tLa TopoGRAPHIE DE CONSTANTINOPLE 
ByzanTIN. R. Janin. Etudes Byzan- 
tines (Paris), (Vol. 8) 197-214. 397. 

tNoTEs POUR L’HISTOIRE DES TURCOMANS 
p’AsiaA MiIngeurRE au XIII Srkcwe. 
Claude Cahan. Yournal Asiatique (Paris), 
1951 (Part 3), 335-54. 398. 

+EXCAVATIONS AT JERICHO, 1952. Kathleen 
. Kenyon. Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly (London), 1952 (May-—Oct.), 
62-82. 399. 
tHousgs ror IsraEL’s GROWING POPULA- 
TION. David Krivine. Internati 
Labour Review (Geneva), 1953 (Mar.), 
262-91. 400. 
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jemonenere a THE LecaL SysTEM OF 

— T. Mogannam. Middle 
t al (Washington, D.C.), 1952 
(Spring), 194-206. oz. 
tLepaNon : IsRagL’s FRIENDLIEST NEIGH- 
por. Ray Alan. Commentary (New 
York) 1952 (June), 551-9. 402. 

+Dm Roman CommeErciAL COMPETITION 
Ruin SOUTHERN ARABIA? George F. 
Hourani. Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies (Chicago), 1952 (Oct.), 291-5. 
403. 

¢DicTraToRsHIP IN Ecypt. Mark Alex- 
ander. Twentieth Century (London), 
1952 (Oct.), 308-14. 404. 

{THe Ess—ENTIAL UNITY OF THE NILE 
VALLEY AND THE New Supan Con- 
STITUTION. G. H. Neville-Bagot. 
Islamic Review (Woking), 1952 (Dec.), 
37-9. 405. 

{OBSERVATIONS ON THE SHILLUK OF THE 
Uprer Nite: Customary Law: Mar- 
RIAGE AND THE VIOLATION OF RIGHTS 
IN Women. P. P. Howell. Africa 
(London), 1953 (Apr.), 94-109. 406. 

¢Cross-T1pes oF NortH AFRICAN REVOLT. 
Herbert Luethy. Commentary (New 
York), 1952 (Nov.), 433-49. 407. 

¢La ConpDITION pes Norp-AFRICAINS EN 
France. André Rétif. Etudes (Paris), 
1952 (Oct.), 56-72. 408. 

THE TuNIsIAN NATIONALIST MOVEMENT. 
Benjamin Rivlin. Middle East Yournal 
(Washington, D.C.), 1952 (Spring), 
167-93. 409. 

THe Sociat Support oF CURRENT 
IRANIAN Poticy. T.C. Young. Middle 
East Journal (Washington, D.C.) 1952 
(Spring), 125-43. 410. 

+COMMUNISM AND Democracy. Hazrat 
Mirza Bashiruddin Mahmud Ahmad. 
Muslim Sunrise (Washington, D.C.), 
1952 (No. 3), 2-12. 4IT. 


Africa (General) 


Survey OF AFRICAN MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
Lire. Edited and with an introduction 
by Arthur Phillips. xli+ 462 pp. Map. 
London: Oxford University Press (for 
the International African Institute). 
458. 1953. 412. 

A review is in preparation. 

ArricaN EpucaTion: A study of educa- 

tional policy and practice in British 

Tropical Africa. xii+ 187 pe: Oxford : 

Charles Batey, Printer to the University 

(on behalf of the Nuffield Foundation 
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and the Colonial Office). Obtainable : 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4 
Millbank, London, S.W.1. 8s. 6d. 
1953. 4173. 

See article, pp. 318-31. 

tAFRICcAN EpucaTION: A COMMENTARY 
ON THE CAMBRIDGE CONFERENCE, SEP- 
TEMBER, 1952. L. B. Greaves. IRM, 
1953 (July), 318-31. 414. 

G.ospaL EpipEMIOLocy. James S. Sim- 
mons and others. Volume 2. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott. $15. 1951. 4125. 

The second volume of this geograph 
brings together the modern data on healt! 
and sanitary conditions of Africa and 
adjacent islands. 

+Some REFLECTIONS ON THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
ArricAN EpucaTion. F. Musgrove. 
African Studies (Johannesburg), 1952 
(Dec.), 165-78. 4126. 


Ms ary — Joseph Kyagambiddwa. 


Mission (New York), 1952 
(Winter) 406-23. 417. 
West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


tLe CoMMANDEMENT CHEZ LES BAMOUN : 
Processus D’UNIFICATION D’UN PEUPLE. 
Jacques Binet. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
(Paris), 1952 (Oct.—Dec.), 399-415. 478. 

tLes Bapinca. A. Hiaiiser. Zaire 
(Brussels), 1953 (Feb.), 147-79. 479. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Fuba river) 
Tue Kikuyu aND Kamsa OF KENYA: 

(Ethnographic survey of Africa: East 
Central Ailen, Part V. Edited by Daryll 
Forde.) John Middleton. 107 pp. 
Map. London: International African 
Institute. 9s. 6d. 1953. 420. 

See review, p. 355. 


Mav Mav anp THE CuurcH. Church of 
Scotland Foreign Mission Committee, 
Ir pp. 6d. 1953. 421. 

An outline of Kikuyu background and 
characteristics, and of frustrations exploited 
by the unscrupulous to produce the present 
Mau Mau crisis. Interprets the task of the 
Church in relation to measures of recon- 
struction. 


BEMBA AND RELATED PEOPLES OF NORTHERN 
Ruopesia. Wilfred Whiteley, with a 
contribution on the Ambo by 
Stefani Pag 8 
Lower LvuaPpuLa VALLEY. 


Map. London: ” Oxford 


100 pp. 
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University Press, for the International 


African Institute. 9s. 6d. 1951. 422. 
Ethn hic Survey of Africa: East 
Central Africa, Part II. 


TEDUCATION AND THE CULTURE CONCEPT. 
F. Musgrove. Africa (London), 1953 
(Apr.), 110-26. 423. 

+THe BescHer Report ON AFRICAN 
EpucaTIon In Kenya. W. E. F. Ward. 
Oversea Education (London), 1953 (Jan.), 
13-19. 424. 

tWas Gent in Kenya-OstaFrikA Vor? 
Gerhard Jasper, jr. EMZ, 1953 (Jan.), 


24-7. 424a. 
South Africa 
(from south of the Cunene and 
Z | rivers) 


THE ZAMBESI JOURNAL OF JAMES STEWART, 
1862-1863. With a selection from his 
Correspondence. Edited by J. P. R. 
Wallis. xxvi+276 pp. Illus. Map. 
London : Chatto and Windus. (Central 
African Archives. —- Series : 
6. 358. 1953. 4240. 

A review is in preparation. 

+THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR BUREAUX 
BY Autuoritigs. F. W. C. 
Buitendag. Race Relations Journal 
(Johannesburg), 1953 (1), 6-12. 425. 

TINDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY AND THE URBAN 
Arrican: A Stupy oF CONDITIONS IN 
SouTHERN Ruopesia. Boris Gussman. 
= (London), 1953 (Apr.), 135-44. 
426. 

+Wuo Pays For SERVICES PROVIDED FOR 


Arricans? Hon. F. A. W. Lucas. 
Race Relations Fournal (Johannesburg), 
1953 (1), 1-5. 427. 

Madagascar 


tLes MALGACHES ET L’ENSEIGNEMENT 
Supfrigzur. E. Andriantsilaniarivo. 
Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 1952 (Oct.— 
Dec.), 387-98. 428. 


+tLa CONCEPTION DE LA SAINTETE CHEZ 
Les MA.Lcacues p’AuTREFO!Is. G.-S. 
Chapus. Le Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 
1952 (Oct.—Dec.), 464-76. 429. 


America and the West Indies 


Drums or Diomepe. Arthur Hansin Eide. 
ase pp. Hollywood, Calif.: House- 
arven. $5. 1952. 430. 

‘This story is based on the historical 
background and the ancient customs, rites 
and traditions of the Diomede Islands 
Eskimo, among whom the author lived as 
a U.S. Government agent and teacher.’ 
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BARTOLOME DE Las Casas, HisToriay, 
Lewis Hanke. xiiit+125 pp. Gaines 
ville: University of Florida Pres, 
$3.75. 1952. 431. 

An examination of Las Casas’ controversial 
historical works, assigning a high place t 
the bishop as a historian. 


Brack Ropes IN Lower CALIFORNIA 
Peter Masten Dunne. x+540 pp. 
Berkeley : University of California Press, 
$6.50. 1952. 432. 

History of the Jesuit missions in Lower 
California based on manuscripts only 
recently made available. 

Hilda Faunce 


Navajo INDIAN Poems. 

Wetherill. 53 pp. N.Y Vantage 
Press. $2. 1952. 433. 

Collections of poems the author made 
when living among the Navajos thirty years 
ago. 

SoutH CAROLINA NEGROES, 1877-1900. 
George Brown Tindall. xii+ 336 pp. 
Columbia : University of South Carolina 
Press. $5. 1952. 434. 

A study of the Negro history of one 
southern state which presents an especially 
fertile field for such investigation. 


Tue CARIBBEAN : PEOPLES, PROBLEMS AND 
Prospects. Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus. 
xviilit+240 pp. Gainesville : University 
of Florida Becie. $4.50. 1952. 435. 

Papers read at the second annual confer- 
ence on the Caribbean, December, 1951. 


CHILEAN SCRAPBOOK. Stephen Clissold 
er pp. N.Y.: Praeger. $4.75. 1952. 
436. 

Observations on Chile which present a 
picture of the country: landscape and 
people, history, politics and industry. 


Hear Me, My Curers. L. V: McWhorter. 
xxiv+ 640 pp. Caldwell, Idaho : Caxton 
Printers. $10. 1952. 437. 

Narrative of the history and legends of 
the Nez Percé Indians, told from an Indian 
point of view, chiefly from Indian sources. 


MaAkING OF THE MExIcAN Minp. Patrick 
Romanell. ix+213 pp. Lincoln, Nebr.: 
University of Nebraska Press. $3.75. 
1952. 438. 

An examination of the intellectual con- 
tribution and the significance of contem- 
porary Mexican thought. 


Mexican REVOLUTION. Charles C. Cum- 
berland. ix+298 pp. Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press. $5. 1952. 439. 

Covers the first stage of the revolution 
beginning in 1910 and deals with the period 
which saw the overthrow of the dictatorship 

and attempts at modified reform. 
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Tue Art OF ANCIENT Peru. Heinrich 
Ubbelohde-Doering. 240 pp. Illus. 
N.Y.: Praeger. $12.50. 1952. 441. 








Mexico. Robert Stevenson. 


xv+300 pp. N.Y.: Crowell. $5. 
1952. 449. 
The first book in English to be devoted 


to the history of music in Mexico. 


Text and over 400 illustrations, the out- 
come of the author’s extensive research. 
¢LatiIn AMERICA AT THE CROSSROADS. 
Articles, reports and correspondence 
related to the leadership training con- 
ference organized by the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, at Sitio 
das Figueiras, Brazil, July, 1952. 
Student World (Geneva), 1953 (1), 1-55. 
442. 
The Pacific Islands 
(including British New Guinea and 
Philippines) 
+MaRIAGE ET LA COMMUNAUTE DANS LA 
Sociér&f M&LAN&SIENNE. R. Charle- 
magne. Le Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 
1952 (Oct.-Dec.), 416-47. 443. 
+FrencH Oceania Takes Stock. Nancy 
Robson. PA, 1935 (Mar.), 24-43. 444. 
+COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ON MOTURIKI, 
Fit. Howard Hayden. Oversea Educa- 
tion (London), 1953 (Jan.), 2-12. 445. 


The Jews 


¢Les Juirs D’ALGER sOUS LA DOMINATION 
TURQUE. Ernest Mainz. Journal 
—— (Paris), 1952 (Part 2), 197-217. 
449. 


Fields (General) 
Asian NATIONALISM AND THE WEST. 


Edited by William L. Holland. viii+ 
449 pp. N.Y.: Macmillan Co. $5. 
1953. 447. 


A symposium based on documents and 
reports of the eleventh conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 

THey Dare to Be.igve. Robert M. 
Bartlett. x+158 pp. N.Y.: Associa- 
tion Press. $2. 1952. 448. 

Short sketches of seventeen contemporary 
men and women, stressing their lives of 
self-sacrifice to their faiths and ideals. 

Asta ArtaMe. Ebed van der Vhugt. 
xvit+ 294 pp. N.Y.: Devin-Adair. $6. 
1953. 449. 

A European writes on Communist in- 
filtrations and objectives in Asia. 

New Wor.tp ArIsING: A JOURNEY OF 
DiIsCOVERY THROUGH THE NEw NATIONS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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x+320 pp. Illus. End-paper Maps. 
London: Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 
1952. 449a. 


The transience of these impressions and 
contacts gives them at the same time an 
up-to-date reality that catches the urgency 
and the clarity of the challenge in many 
situations. 
+THE CHURCHES AND THE PROBLEMS OF 
SociAL AND Economic DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTH AND Soutu-East Asia. E. de 
Vries. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1953 (Apr.), 233-43. 450. 
+NASJONALISMEN BLANT DE _ FARGETE 
FOLKESLAG OG DENS FORHOLD TIL K1RKE 
oG Misjon. Einar Amdahl. NOTM, 
1953 (I), 7-16. 452. 


V. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 


Norsk HANDBOK FOR MiISjON, 1952. 
Redigert av Olav Guttorm Myklebust 
with an explanatory note in English. 
205 pp. Oslo: Egede Instituttet. 1952. 
452. 

The second Norwegian Mission Handbook 
contains articles on societies and auxiliary 
organizations, on other Scandinavian mis- 
sions and on special activities and institutions, 
national or international. 

Die BAYERISCHE MISSIONSARBEIT EINST 
UND Jetzt. Herausgegeben im Auf- 
trage der Bayerischen Tilsieasaeteeens 
von Walther Ruf. 49. Jahresgabe der 
Bayerischen Missionskonferenz. 136 pp. 
Neuendettelsau : Freimund-Drh erei. 
DM. 2.50. 1953. 453. 

Contains articles on mission work in 
Germany, and on the work of the Leipzig 
Mission in India and East Africa and of the 
Neuendettelsau Mission in New Guinea. 

LUTHERISCHES MISSIONSJAHRBUCH FUR DIE 
JAHRE 1951-1952. Herausgegeben im 
Auftrage der shade eaten 
ferenz von Walther Ruf. 48. Jahres- 

be. 257 p. Neuendettelsau : 

reimund-Druckerei. DM. 4. 454. 

Contents include articles on the theory of 
missions, on Germany, Africa, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, America, the Mission to the Jews, 
Roman Catholic missions, missionary 
literature. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


MISSION ZWISCHEN GESTERN UND MorGEN. 
Vom Gestaltwandel der Weltmission der 





oF SoutH-East Asia. Harry Hopkins. 


Christenheit im Licht der Konferenz 
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des Internationalen Missionsrats in 
Willingen. Hera ben von Walter 
Fre in Verbindung mit G. Bren- 
necke, K. tape, C. Ihmels, A. 
Lehmann, Verwiebe. 128 pp. 
ee OM. Evangelsche Missionsver- 
M. 2.80. 1952. 455. 


yp Drennan problems of the present time. 
. So Senpe Icn Evcu! Im Ringen 
heute. i- 


‘um den yg poronm J 
triage von der Lutherischen Weltbund- 
tagung Hannover 1952. Bearbeitet und 
usgegeben von Friedrich Hibner. 
‘ 7 PP. ial in die Gemeinde. 5.). 
um: Jensen. DM. 1.20. 1952. 
456. 
Missionary obligation and problems of 
the present time. 


Der Neve Avrrrac. Persinliche Ein- 
driicke von der Weltmissionskonferenz 
in Willi 1952. Martin Pérksen. 
32 pp. {Weltmiesion heute. Nr. 3.) 

ey Evangelischer Missionsver- 
lag. M. 0.50. 1952. 456a. 

In Litreras Encyciicas ‘ EvANGELII 

Prasecones’ Pir PP XII ComMeENTA- 

R1uM. A magistris Pontificii Instituti 

Missionalis scientifici de Propaganda 


Fide. 234 Pp. Roma: Pontificia 
Universitas de Propaganda Fide. 1952. 
457. 


ScrentTia MissiIonuM ANCILLA: CLARIS- 
simo Doctor! ALPHONSO JOANNI MARIAE 


MUuLpDERS. xxviit+299 pp. Portrait. 
Utrecht: Dekker & Van de Vegt. FI. 
12 and Fl. 14. 1953. 458 


See review, p. 339. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND THE JUDGMENT 
or Gop. David M. Paton. 79 pp. 
London : S.C.M. Press. 6s. 6d. 1953. 
459. 

See review, p. 341. 

¢THe Brsricat Docrrine oF Mission. 
William Manson. IRM, 1953 (July), 
257-65. 460. 

+THE Experience OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
IN Cutna. S. H. Dixon. IRM, 1953 
(July), 285-96. 46r. 

+tTHOMAsS VON AQuUINO UND RAYMUNDUS 
LuLius, Zwet GRUNDTYPEN MISSION- 


ARISCHEN DENKENS IM MiITTELALTER. 
Pfarrer Martin Anton Schmidt. 
1953 (Mar.), 37-46. 462. 

+KircHE uND VOLK IN DER MiSssION. 
Hans-Werner Gensichen. EMM, 1953 
(Mar.), 46-56. 463. 


EMM, 








INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


t+CHRISTIAN VOCATION IN THE MIssIoNary 
ENTERPRISE. William Stewart. Scottish 
Fournal of Theology (Edinburgh), 1953 
(March), 43-52. 464. 

+Zum KATHOLISCHEN MISSIONSDENKEN 
DER GEGENWART. Harald  Kruska, 
EMZ, 1953 (Mar.), 33-45. 465. 

+tHar MISjJONSARBEIDET I PRINSIPP 0G 
Praksis VAERT PREGET AV DEN VESTER- 
LANDSKE OVERLEGENHETSFOLELSE? 
Thorvald Gogstad. NOTM, 1953 (I), 
17-26. 466. 

+Cart OLor Rosentus’ syN PO HeEpsn- 
DOMEN. Veikko Takala. SMT, 1952 
(4), 201-10. 467. 

+Some Basic PRINCIPLES IN THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES ON 
— Frecps. A. L. Warnshuis, 

‘onary Research Library Occasional 

Bulletin (N (N.Y.), 1953 (Mar. 3 31), Vol. IV. 
No. 6. 468. 

tAN INVENTORY OF CURRENT RESEARCH IN 
MIsSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
Canapa. R. Pierce Beaver. Church 
History (Scottdale, Pa.) 1953 (Mar.), 
50-3. 469. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 
Tue Missionary SPIRIT IN ParisH Lire. 


Georges Michonneau. viii+194 pp. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 
$2.75. 1952. 470. 


Pastoral theology from a Roman Catholic 
point of view. 
tLe PasTeuR DANS LA Crrf. Henri 
Germond. Revue de Théologie et de 
Philosophie (Lausanne), 1953 (1), 1-10. 
471. 


Education 


TEDUCATION FOR LEADERSHIP IN THE 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN JAPAN. Masuko 
Otake. JCQ, 1953 (Winter), 9-21. 472. 

+THE ConTRIBUTION OF RELIGIOUS EpUCcA- 
TION IN EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 
An address to a conference of the 
Inspectors of Schools of Natal Education 
Department. R. Craig. South African 
Outlook (Lovedale, C.P.), 1953 (Apr.), 
55-8. 473. 

THe Basis oF THE Morar Facror IN 
Epucation. G. Thompson Brake. 
London terly and Holborn Review 





(London), 1953 (Apr. ), 130-5. 474. 
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Rural 
+OurR CHRISTIAN MISSION AND THE RURAL 
Worip. Ira W. Moomaw. IRM, 1953 
(July), 249-56. 475. 


General Discussion of Methods 

¢Tue INTELLECTUAL ELEMENT IN UN- 
BELIEF. K. G. Collier. Church Quarterly 

f Review (London), 1953 (Apr.—June), 

» 176-87. 476. 

¢Towarp Stupres IN EvANGELIsM. R. W. 
Scott. NCCR, 1953 (Feb.), 73-8. 477. 

+RANDBEMERKUNGEN ZUR HEUTIGEN MIs- 
SIONSLAGE. H.D. EMM, 1953 (Mar.), 
57-62. 478. 

¢MISSIONSAKADEMIER I STOR SKALA. 
Bengt Sundkler. SMT, 1952 (4), 211- 
215. 479. 

#THe Lay-Worker as A NEw TYPE OF 
Missionary. R. Kurtz. IRM, 1953 
(July), 308-17. 4792. 

¢THe R6LE OF THE LAYMAN IN THE 
WITNEss OF THE CHURCH. Hans H. 
/?, NCCR, 1953 (Mar.), 107-11. 
480, 


1X. The Younger Churches 


BEKENNTNIS UND KIRCHENEINHEIT BEI DEN 
GEN KIRCHEN. Hans Heinrich 


arms. (Der Anfang. 17.) 53 pp. 
Berlin: Lettner-Verlag. DM. 2.50. 
1952. 482. 


Confession and church unity in the 
younger churches. 


Ars Er Micu Ho.te. Begegnungen mit 
Christen aus dem Fernen Osten. Paul 
Gerhardt Méller. Mit 35 Aufnahmen 
vom Verfasser und einem Geleitwort 
von Siegfried Knak. 87 pp. Berlin- 
Hermsdorf : Heimatdienst-Verlag. DM. 
4.80. 1952. 482. 

‘Encounters with Christians of the Far 
.” 


Carnotic BisHops’ CONFERENCE OF INDIA. 


rt of the Meetings of Working 
and Standing Committees, lore, 
October 16-23, 1951. 112 pp. - 


lore: Good Shepherd Convent Press. 
Rs. 2. 1951. 483. 
Valuable material concerning the present 
position of Roman Catholic missions in India. 
+KirKEN 1 DET KOMMUNISTISKE CHINA. 
_ Tiltnes. NOTM, 1953 (I), 34-43- 
454. 
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tKommunismME 0G KRISTENDOM 1 Norp- 
Cuina. Nils Kjol. NOTM, 1953 (1), 
44-8. 485. 

tKomMuNIsME 0G KRISTENDOM I Mipt- 
CuIna, Erling Gilje. NOTM, 1953 
(1), 49-53. 486. 

tKomMmMunNIsME OG KRISTENDOM I Sor- 
CHINA. Notto Normann  Thelle. 
NOTM, 1953 (1), 54-9. 487. 

+THE SPONTANEOUS EXPANSION OF THE 
CuurcH IN Cuina. Basil Clutterbuck. 
NCCR, 1953 (Feb.), 56-63. 488. 


tI: ComuNnIsMO CONTRO IL CRISTIANE- 
siImo IN Crna. _ P. de Echalar, s.j. 
La Civilta Cattolica (Rome), 1951 (III), 
28-39, 298-309, 514-26. 489. 


+INDEPENDENZA E LIBERTA DELLA CHIESA 


NELLA CINA Comunista. F. Cavalli, 
ot La Civilta Cattolica (Rome), 1951 
(IV), 517-32. 490. 


¢ZuR THEOLOGISCHEN AUSBILDUNG DES 
CHINESISCHEN Kierus. Hermann Kés- 
ter, s.v.d. Trierer Theologische Zeit- 
schrift (Trier), 1952, 289-316. 491. 

+THE ProTEsTANT CHURCH IN INDONESIA. 
Winburn T. Thomas. IRM, 1953 
(July), 297-305. 497a. 

+Drz Mission DER REFORMIERTEN KIRCHEN 
IN DEN NIEDERLANDEN. (Gereformeerde 
Kerken in Nederland.) J. A. C. Rull- 
mann. EMM, 1953 (Jan.), 22-8. 492. 


+ZuR EINGEBORENENPRIESTERERZIEHUNG IN 


Stparrika. Th. Respondek, c.m.m. 
ZMR, 1953 (1), 59-64. 493. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


TBaptTizep Persons, CHRISTIAN GROUPS 
AND THE CATHOLIC CHuRCH. Editorial 
article. Church Quarterly Review (Lon- 
don) 1953 (Apr.—June), 154-62. 494. 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM LuND? T. F. 
Torrance. Scottish Journal of Theology 
(Edinburgh), 1953 March, 53-64. 495. 

tAFTeR Lunp: A THEOLOGICAL Post- 
script. H. E. W. Turner. Church 
Quarterly Review (London), 1953 (Jan.), 
28-37. 496. 

+CHuRcH UNION IN THE Nort. W. 
Machin. NCCR, 1953 (Feb., 64-70.) 
497. 
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Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peoples 


De GODSDIENST DER PRAEHISTORIE. J. 
M r. 267 pp. Roermond-Maa- 
seik: Romen. 1952. 498. 

Religion in prehistoric times. 


+Zur RELIGION DER Donco auF SUMBAWA. 
Paul Arndt, s.v.d. Anthropos (Freiburg, 
Schweiz), 1952 (3-4), 483-500. 499. 

+DJAMAR AND HIS RELATION TO OTHER 
Gesnaan Herogs. Ernest Ailred Worms, 
s.a.c. Anthropos (Freiburg, Schweiz), 
1952 (3-4), 539-60. 500. 

+ZuR RELIGION DER TUJEN DES SINING- 


GEBIETES (Kukunor). (1 und 2 Fortset- Akademie der Wissenschaften und der 
zung.) Dominik ler. Anthropos iteratur. Abhandlungen der geistes— 
(Frei , Schweiz), a (3-4), 620-| und _  sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, 
58; (5 ), 822-70. 502. Jahrgang 1981; Nr ~~ aes Re 
RKBOIKIN—| Mie; Wiesbaden: Steiner 
+Dan GxistencLavss Im « Waw —_ 1951. i. Ein islamisches Marienlied, 
Gant Rosposr-Nevovinass. P| if. Ein Lied auf Hagar und Ismed. 
er, 8.V nthropos : 
burg, 7” 509. 
a. «Them “ Ye nada Rs 3 —_ Bag on pw eset Virgin 
Paulusdruckerei, 1952. Sfr.3. 502. Egyptian-Arabic hymns with introduction, 
TViisso, DER KrigsGS—UND JAGDGOTT AM| Arabic text (transcribed) and German 
+e gl Yuat ar ya re He P.| translation. 
umann, 8.v. nthropos (Frei- 
burg, Schweiz}, 1952 (5-6), 897-908. | “Tonga "Bine’  vechteversleichende 
Separat : Frei » Schweiz: Paulus- Untesechong. Gotthard Jaschke, 
druckerei, 1952. fr. 1.30. 503. 143-214. Leiden: Brill 1953. (Die 
oe Ss RiruaL Sprinc Hunt or Norrs- elt des Islam N.S. Vol. II, Nr 3.) 
AND Mippie Inp1a. Rudolf| 570. 


eel s.v.d. Anthropos (Freiburg, 
Schweiz), 1952 (5-6), 871-90. 504. 


Religions of China 


Im SCHATTEN DEs Ma-Kue. Als Arzt im 
Albert 


Banne chinesischer Geisterwelt. 
Gervais. Aus dem Franzésischen iiber- 
tragen von Albert Frhr. von Bodman. 
253 pp., mehrere Blatt Abbild 

iinchen, i 


Wien: Goldmann M.| West Af 
14-50. 1952. 505. Tue Houy Meteo Introduction with 
fi Senne teenintion af 0 doctes'oneneunt Selections. A. J. Arberry. 141 pp. 
of his experience of Chinese spiritual beliefs Tondon: Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
practions. 1953. 5IIa. 
Religions of india A review is in preparation. 
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PA = Pacific Affairs 
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und dD. ligt .. haft 








When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be 
for those published in North America, to the Publications Department, International Missions 
Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and for those published in Great Britain, to @ 
Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London. S.W.1 








Journey in Hope — 


PHYLLIS L. GARLICK 


No. 1 in the new “C.M.S. in the World To-day” series. 80 pages, 
seven full-page and many smaller illustrations. 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 9d. 
The Rev. J. B. Phillips writes: “It is a book to make you see, a book 


to make you pray, possibly a book to make you weep; but above all 
it is a book to make you hope.” 
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among Chinese, Indian, Pakistani, West Indian and 
other coloured seamen. 


This work claims the interest, prayers and alms of all 
missionary-hearted people. 
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of missionaries in every part of the world. The 
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alike meuoeeees the comprehensive facilities 
we have built up for their benefit. Whatever 

u — we shall be pleased to assist you. 
Send etails of your requirements to us now, 
or write for catalogue. 


W. J. ALLISON & CO. 
57 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1I 
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Servant of the 
Church 


Behold my servant, whom I uphold. 
He shall not fail nor be discouraged till 
he has set true religion in the earth. 


Is. 
by 4 
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the BROADWAY BOOKS 10 be ready in August 
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Today and tomorrow in Madagascar Study notes on Scriptural Readings 
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